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In accordance V-ith instructions from the Government of India con- 


veyed ih'.thoir No. '4402 I. Ai, dated 9tli .December 1904, I have this 
■winter mado a tour through the States of Rajputana, enquiring into theic 
systems of Education. The only Stiltes not Visited have bee n A 1 Avar and 
Jaisahner. I have already submitted-dotailed reports on each State to the 
autlioriticif concerned, togothci' with such Suggestions as in my opinion may 
tend to the improvement and advancement pf their System. I now have 
the honor to submit for the consideration of* 'the Government of India a 
general summary and review, adding these detailed reports in the form of 


Appendices. ^ . 

,7; 2. Until within comparatively very recent years there appears to 
have been mo systematic education, no education worthy of the name, in 


•any of the Rajputana Slate s, bpyofld the imperfect’praetice obsorved in the 
intligonous pathshefas, nUeffffiriltaainly by tho. children of the trading 
clnssefe" ai1d~arEiians. These indigenous tchciols teach aritl nn e ticaPtables 
and a method of mental calculation; they further, in some instances, 


afford a very rudimentary knowledge qf reading and writing. They suffice 
for'.pcople whoso educational desires are limited by the capacity to keep 
accounts and to conduct trade in the old primitive fashion. For other 
and higher purposes tlioy are inadequate and 'Useless. They will not 
assist a youth to improve his position in life, nor qualify hin^for work 
connected with any department of the Stato. The steady advancement 
of the railway, bringing into touclrwitft the outer world States that pro- 
' viously wero remote and uninfluenced by.jWdevn ideas and modern pro- 
gress, is slowly revolutionising the condition of tho peoplo of Rajputana; 
other civilising causes too are at work ; and the necessity of arousing 
tho peoplo from their apathy, indifference and ignorance,' so as to fit them 
for thoir changing environment, is ’becoming a duty that, can no longer.' 
be neglected. In Tonk and ot her Mohnmednn centres’: whore Mqktabs * 

V a *• 1 **** 1,1 —"III --■II,,, | I , i 

exist little is learnt, but long passages by heart from the Jpiran....; "' 

Bainka System. — A special- system, indigenous afijtyfo.und only^ 
in Bikaner, is that known as tho “ Bmfika.7 This is a practice of teaching * 
vciy advanced and complicated Mc’nfnl Arithmetic, usefulin mercantile 
and banking transactions. A very primitive kind of writing and reading 



is also taught, the writing being such os can only be read by this special 
class. Attached to the High School at Bikaner is one of these institutions 
attended by 250 children of between seven and twelve : quite little boys will 
reply swiftly and correctly to very difficult questions connected with Ex- 
change, Profit and Loss, Hundies, Present Worth and Discount, Interest 
and Stocks, There are 1 4 such schools maintained by the State, while both 
in the city and the district towns and villages there are many privately 
supported. Every year a largo number of boys thus mentally equipped 
leave Bikaner and join banks and the shops of Saolsar s in all the largo 
trading centi es of India : there they pass a time of apprenticeship, learn- 
ing to apply their theoretical knowledge to various forms of practical 
business ; and they then readily find employment as agents and brokers, 
becoming frequently principals themselves. They, as a class, amass large 
fortunes, which, as a rule, they enjoy in Bikaner itself. The usual practice 
is that while members of a family are working outside Bikaner, all over 
India, the hend-quarters of the family remains in Bikaner, to winch from 
time to time the working membors return for short periods of holiday nnd 
rest, and which they ever look upon as their home. This explains how it 
is that throughout Bikaner there aro so many wealthy residents. 

\/ 4. An examination of the Census returns shows that the total 
population of Rajputann, excluding Alwar and Jaisnlmer (not visited), is 
89,40,908 : if it bo accepted that 15 per cent, arc of u school-going age, 
there ought to be 13, 41, *136. children receiving instruction. But excluding 
those who attend indigenous schools the numbor is no more than 
33,540, or less than ‘4 per cent. This fact proves how lamentably backward 
in respect of education Bujputana is. 

5. The indigenous schools of Bajputnna fall far below the Pri- 
mary Schools of the British system. The aim of these latter has been 
said to be “ to tench the child to road and write his own lnngunge ; to 
obtain a sufficient knowledge of Arithmetic nnd Mensuration to enable 
him to do easy sums and to understand the simple forms of the native 
accounts, and the village map ; to acquire a rudimentary knowledge of 
Geography, Agiiculture, Sanitation, and of the History of his country ; to 
train his faculties by simple kindergarten nnd object lessons, uml to develop 
bis physique by drill and exercises.’’ The indigenous schools of Bajputnna, 
beyond in a limited degree teaching some Arithmetic, do none of these 
things Having no well-conducted Primary Schools in their neighbour- 
hood to serve as models they have undergone no improvement, and are 
as they were hundreds of years ago. 

G. But the immense majority of the population of Rnjputana is 
agricultural and pastoral, and has not in the past availed it«elf to any 
great degree of even the limited educational facilities afforded by the 
indigenous schools. Among this clnss generally education may bo said 
to be non-existent. There is a tremendous field in every Native State for 
good work being done in the direction of both Primary and Rural education. 
In some places, essentially agricultural, the simpler methods adopted in the 
rural schools of British India would be all that would be required, methods 
that admit of the hoys gaining useful instruction and developing their 
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intelligence, and at the same time of devoting part of the day to field work.; 
Such a course would occupy five years, say from 6 to 12; and Would instruct 
the boys in reading, writing, native accounts and arithmetic, simple forms 
of agreement, elementary drawing and surveying, understanding of maps, 
simple agricultural and sanitary facts. A icommittee formed in Bengal 
to consider this question of,rural education has recommended that model 
text-books for the use of the sons of agriculturists should be prepared, 
and that they should then be translated into the local vernacular. This 
is very necessary in Rajputana’ where ordinary Nagri, in which most 
4 school books arc writton, is essentially a foreign language ; and where 
Marwari, Mewnri, Dhundari and other local dialects prevail. These general 
readers would provide the lessons in agriculture and physical science, and 
the only other books required would be simple Geography and an Arith- 
metic. The plan of attaching gardens or small experimental farms to 
these rural schools has been adopted on a small scale in Kishangarh, and 
is said to be popular and successful. Such a policy probably admits of* 
wide extension. In places where the sons of Mahajans, Brahmans and 
members of the official class are numerous, with mol‘e time at their disposal, 
the more ambitious curriculum of the ordinary Primary School would, 
with advantage, be followed ; and wherever .there is a demand for a higher 
class of education, arrangements should exist for converting the Lower 
Primary into' Upper Primary schools. 

Y' 7. The development and extension of such £ system seems called for 
throughout Rajputana, even in tho States that are most advanced. Tho 
various States differ considerably in the degree to which Primary Edu- 
cation has been encouraged. It is unnecessary and would be invidious 
to draw a strict comparison between one State and another. But I may 
say that in none does more pains seem to be taken than in Jaipur : 
whilst in Kotah, in Bharatpur and in Kishangarh there is at least the 
foundation of a good system. In some of the smaller States, such as 
Bundi, JDholpur, Shahpura, Bnnswarn, Partabgarh and Duugarpur, there 
is no pretence— or has not been until quite lately — of any system of Pri- 
mary Education ; whil o in Tonk, U daipur, Jodhpur, and Jlialawar, th e 
frame- work alono exists but _has not been filled in . ^ Particula rs of tho 
oxi stin^r conditioii~of Prima r y Education in these States are given in the 
Appendices. It will bo seen that oven the most advanced of them is very 
U^lnynr3~~coi npa rod with a B ritish Distric t : much remains to be done 
iiTtHiTbes^while in many a whole system has to he organised. At the 
same time the call for a bettor class of teacher and for improved inspec- 
tion — both subjects treated of later ou — is urgent. 

8. One reason why the Durbars gonerally evince reluctance to- 
extond an educational system through their States is that the expense 
thereof falls directly on the State resources ; and the demands upon 
those resources are already so groat that tho Chiefs cannot afford the 
luxury of increased expenditure upon schools. In the largo majority 
of Statos there is no cess, nor any equivalent for it, wherefrom to defray 
the expenses of education: Kishangarh lovics one per cent, on land 
avenue from Klinlsn and alienated lands alike ; in ' Udaipur in the 
Khalsa viliagos there is a lovy ; a nd in Tonk an insignificant amount of 
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some Rs. 90 per annum is raised. But with these exceptions the cosl of 
education is a direct charge on the State. I f, therefore, a ccsspyerc levied 
in all Native States as it is in most parts of British India, it would render 
the ta'.k unjoined on each State by its educational requirements so uiucfr 

the easier. 

\/ 9. The following is a list, gij ing the expenditui e.on Education in 
each State, and showing approximately what proportioii that, expenditure 


hears to income : — 

* 





J,\pcmJitiiu* on 

XlVM MHO Of 




IMm.it ion, 



IVuuitngv 

Kislmngarh,... 

R* 11,127 

IK 6,00,000 

• ■ • 

1-85 

Jaipur 

„ 90,000 - 

„ 02,00,000 


1*40. 

Udaipur 

' ., 28.000 

„ 20,00,000. 


1*40 

Bikaner 

„ 27,000 • 

,. 20,00,00(1 

• • • 

1*35 

Jlialawar 

„ 0,000 

„ 5,00,000 

• • • 

1-20 

Kotali 

„ 28,000 

., 28,00,000 

• • • 

1*00 

Shnhpura ... 

.. 3,274 

: ., 3,00,000 

• • • 

1*08 

Bhamtpur ... 

„ 55,113 

„ 3 6,30,000 

• » • 

3-01 

Jodhpur 

„ 14,500 • 

„ 50,00,000 

• • • 

*89 

Pnrtahgarh ... 

„ 1,500 

„ .1,75.000 

* • • 

•85 

Pholpur 

., 3,077 

,. 10,00,000 

• it 

•36 

Sirohi 

700 

• „ 3.00.000 

M* 

•23 

Bumli 

., 3,438 .. 
., 12,10(1 ' 

,. 8,00,000 

• • • 

•04 

Tonk 

„ 15.00,000 


*08 

Ivnrauii 

., 4,048 

„ * 5,00,000 

• •• 

•001 


10. Secondary Yawn ttlar . — Schools touching up to the Middlo or 
Final Standard arc found- 1 5 in Bhavatpur, 1 5 in Jaipur, 3 in Kishnngarh. 
In the Bhuratpur State to live of tVlQs»t> English efusses of an elementary 
nature are attached. . ‘ ** r 

This is tlio standard tliat in Britisfi Districts is regarded us complet- 
ing a Vernacular education; and yet in nil but three States of Eojputnna 
not a single school of such a stnmlm d exists. This standard is supposed to 
convey sound practical knowledge suelwis will “ make those who posse**. it 
more useful members of society in every condition of life.” It is not to 
bo expected that the agricultural classes or those content with trading 
ou old linos will in any large numbers avail themselves of this standard. 
But in all large centres of population there must be tunny 'who desire to 
progress, especially if by passing this standard they obtain chances of 
future advancement. Throughout British India these schools have a 
tendency to transform themselves into Anglo- Vernacular ones; hut in the 
Kajputana Stales where English is in no case Court or Official language, 
but where all .correspondence is conducted in the vernacular, schools of 
this class would have — it seems reasonable to suppose — u wido field of use- 
fulness , Therefore I suggest they should be encouraged by every 
possible' menus. 

11. Tn British Tndin the having passed the Anglo-Vernacular 
Middle Standard is regarded as a necessary qualification for employments 
consequently the schools are well filled, and official work is performed in 
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a muck improved manner. The cause of education is thereby stimulated; 
and there* is. a gradual rise in a district of both' moral and intellectual 
tone. In Rgjputana,' however, State-employment depends in no way 
up on fit ness, nor upon any educationabqualifieation ; hereditary claims, are 
' considered, and wh ere they do not exist, patronag e dep ends largely on 
^favour, T^ovs find that flattery and subservience to those in authority are 
the readiest avenues to employment. Consequently throughout the Native 
States, v every ^department is thronged with' uneducated inefficient officers, 
who fail to realise their responsibilities, 'and are incapable of serving the 
best interests of their State. I have- suggested in my rep orts to ea ch 
‘ State that in the app ortionment of St ate appo intments the jj mctice of 
preferring yoqths who have passed the Vernacular Middle Standard, or 
who at least possess some educational qualification, should be widely observ- 
ed, and I hope my' - suggestions will, recoive the support cf the Govern- 
ment of India. . In every State there are hundreds of small appointments 
connected with Revenue work, the Customs, Civil and. Criminal Courts, • 
Education, Police, and other branches of - administration that young men 
possessing some education would fill with better results than can possibly 
be obtained from the present system, or lack of system. Education would 
be encouraged; tkgpcople wouldjbc benefited, while the State would 
obtain a very, valuable interest upon the money that it spends, in the 
shape of a much improved class of official. 

•* ,v 

12. Secondary Anglo-Vernacular Education has not as yet been need- 
ed in the small States of Don'garpur, Banswarn and Partabgurh : they are 
content with the Primary stage of English. In Dholpur and Shnhpura, 
the Middle Standard is the highest reached, and probably for some years 
to come this will satisfy their requirements.'* ; Such few boys as desire to 
continue their stiuclieR^to n higher ( ,point ! qre, in Shahpura, awarded 
scholarships enabling tlihm to -join tt/High School and sometimes subse- 
quently aCollegdeisewhere : and this* practice may probably bo before long 
followed in Dholpur.? ''All other States support High Schools, whose 
aim is to pass boys at the Allahabad •University Entrance Examination. 
Tlio following table shows tlje degree? in which these schools achieve 
their object'; it .sfiows the numberkgf hoys in the Entrance and Pre- 
paratory Entrance Classes, and it gives the number that have passed tlio 
Entranco during.»the last 5 years : — h .. 


^ , m ■ 

,' v - No. ill tlio 

2 Kntranec Clns'c-*. 

Number 

Jaipur , 

75 

m 

■ ... i 7fr : 

* * 

Udaipur 

9 

• •* • ■> 

*» * • 

t* • 

... .% 17* 

Jodhpur 

2(1 

• • • • a • 

■ • 15 

Bharntpur ’ ... 

11 

•«» i »« 

J.i 2 

Bikaner 

a 1 

T t 

• • • • • a 

‘V 

Kotali High’ School 

!) 

* • a 

’ ' ib r ; 

., Nobles’ „ 

4 

M* 

9 

Bundi 

6 

• • • Ml 

... 6 

Jhnlawar 

12 ^ 

t 

• • 

3 ‘ 

Karauli ■ 

2 


1 
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With these results may be compared those of the Ajmer Schools : 

. No. In Uio2 Untmneo clnsics. Number pussed. 

Government Collegiate School ... i 6 ... 78 

D. A. A. V. High School ... - 24 ... 27 

That the Entrance Examination is not a perfect test of a school’s or 
of a student’s merits my be admitted : but at present I cannot recom- 
mend the recognition of any 1 better one; Rajputana has scarcely yet 
reached the stage when the system of “Leaving Examinations” could be 
introduced, with confidence in their reliability. 

13. It will bo noticed that in many of the schools the upper classes 
are very poorly filled ; and in some the results seem scarcely to warrant the 
increased expenditure that a High School demands in excess of the cost of 
a Middle one : it is a question whether in some of these schools a system of 
scholarships to selected boys, admitting of their continuing their studies 
elsewhere, would not prove of equal advantage to the hoys and be more 
economical to the State. But there is a feeling in each State that the 
possession of a High School enhances its dignity and importance ; mid 
the lowering of the status of a school once established as a High School 
would not he a popular measure. The small number in the higher 
classes often indicates a small desire for higher education : in such cases 
time and the advance of progress will gradually inowl matters. But in 
many schools it is due to the inefficiency of the staff, too much being 
attempted with limited means. No High School can hope to be a success 
unless it has a zealous well-trained Head Master with a competent staff 
under him : and this staff should comprise at least one Graduate, with a 
number of Undergraduates and Matriculated teachers. No idea is more 
mistaken or more productive of mischievous results than to think that 
any young man with a smattering of English is competent to teach the 
elements of English to young children. It is in the early stages, when 
pronunciation aud the simplest idioms have to be acquired, that the most 
careful training and supervision arc necessary. Therefore it is that in 
most of the Anglo-V ernucular Schools in Rajputana the need exists for 
improved teachers, a need that will necessitate increased expenditure. ' 

14. The only High Schools that ean he considered satisfactory are 
those at Jaipur, Udaipur, and Bikaner, but the efficiency ol‘ the Udaipur 
School is due rather to the special zeal and industry of the Head Master 
than to the staff 1 or general organisation. That at Kotah requires 
some small strengthening of its staff to bring it into line with them ; 
and the same may be said for the school at Blmralpur. Tho Jodhpur 
school also doeB good work. The other High Schools, in order to 
justify their existence, require their staffs to be considerably strength- 
ened. Suggestions on this point liave been made to each State in my 
detailed reports. 

15. These Secondary Schools, however, are not to be gauged 
merely by the number of boys who pass the Entrance : their efficiency 
depends in a greater degree upon the condition of their lower classes. 
Frequently it happens that the large majority of scholars that swell 
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the total number of a school are found in the Preparatory and Primary 
classes, and that very few continue their studies into the higher stages. 
Frequently, too, the lower classes are poorly taught, while upon a 
selected few the Head' Master concentrates all his efforts, and with 
them obtains a success that in no way fairly represents the general 
condition of the school. It follows, therefore, that where efficient in- 
spections or examinations are not held, the education that the younger 
boys receive and that the large majority leave school with, is often of a 
most imperfect nature. I find this to be the case in Karauli, Bundi, 
Jhalawar, and Tonk ; in a lesser degree it is true of Bharatpur, Kolah, 
Dholpur, Udaipur and Jodhpur. The need of a better class of teachers 
for the lower classes is felt in all. At Bikaner and Jaipur the organisa- 
tion is satisfactory, the staff is sufficient, and the control over them 
strict. 

16 . In the United Provinces until recently an examination was 
held at the end of the Middle stage, called the Middle Anglo-Vernacular 
Examination : this occupied a position midway between the end of the 
Primary stage and the Entrance Standard. Recently this examination 
has been discontinued. Inspectors are in future to visit schools and hold 
examinations in situ at the end of the Primary stage : and the place of 
the Middle Examination has been taken by a High School Scholarship 
Examination, at which selected boys from Middle classes compete for 
scholarships. For other boys who reach this Middle stage there is no 
public examination. In British India this fact presents no difficulties, 
for the inspecting agencies have been strengthened, and more frequent 
inspections take the place of the former examination. But in the Native 
States of Rajputana there is no properly-organised staff of Inspectors ; 
except the test afforded by a public examination, no means exist of 
estimating the value of the work being performed by any school; and 
with the cessation of this examination the schools and teachers are left 
practically uncontrolled, with no independent definite test of their quality. 
The necessity result is that teachers relax their efforts, pupils grow slack, 
and no one takes much interest in the school. Consequently strong 
representations were mude to the Government of India ; and it has now 
been ruled that for such schools in Rajputana as care to take advantage 
of it a Middle Auglo-Vcrnaoular Examination will be held- annually in 
Ajmer, under the authority of the Director of Public Instruction, Ajmer- 
Mcrwarn, and under tho management of the Principal of the Ajmer 
Government College. This examination has 'now been held twice, and 
is already proving popular and useful. The teachers of the various 
Secondary Schools scattered over Rajputana have now a definite point 
to which to direct their efforts : they liavo a means of comparing their 
own condition with that of other schools : they learn where to correct, 
in what direction to improve : the examination acts as a test, a guide, 
and a stimulus. In Rajputana, whore as yet for itself education is not 
much cared for, without any dofinite standard at which to aim, boys are 
apt to leave school at a very early stage ; but when they have a prospect 
^>f obtaining a Certificate that may prove useful to them, they will con- 



.tinue to study up to that standard. And, moreover, many ha\iag reached 
that standard have by that time developed a ta6to for learning which 
urges them to continue to still higher standards. Until, therefore, the 
time arrives when reliable: Inspecting Officers are spread over Rajputana, 
as they are over British India,' this examination will be a most important 
factor in the advancement of education. ' 

j 

17. At present, in its third year, 23 institutions, representing schools 

from most of the States, have joined this examination. ’ . 

Those States that have not ns yet joined are Jaipur, Bikaner, 
Dholpur. Jhulawar, Alwar and four of the smaller ones. 

In Jaipur a few boys appear for tlio High Schoool Scholarship 
Examiuation : other boys who have reached the Middle stage are not 
presented at any public test, and it is impossible therefore to compare the 
progress being made by the schools of this State with that made by the 
.schools of other States. The Jaipur Stato is, not unnaturally, proud of 
its educational sj’stem, which is confessedly the best among the Native - 
States of Bnjputann ; and is somewhat reluctant to subject it in any way 
to Government authority. But, ns I have pointed out in my detailed 
report to this State, to take advantage of the Rnjputana Middle Exami- 
nation would be in no way derogatory to either the dignity or the inde- 
pendence of the State. The Alwar State, bordering on the Punjab, adopts 
the system prescribed in that Province. Bikaner has not yet sent up boys 
to this examination, the excuse furnished being a disinclination to acquire 
the small amount of Urdu insisted upon. It ie, however, anticipated that 
this objection will shortly disappear, and that Bikaner will no longer hold 
aloof from this useful test. In Dholpur the Anglo-Yernncular Middle stage 
has not yet been reached. The distance between this State and Ajmer 
is considerable, and it may be convenient for boys of this State and of 
Bliaratpur if Bharutpnr becomes constituted a centre for this examination. 
Jhalawar also finds a hindrance in the great distnnee to be traversed: 
but there is reason to hope that the Darbnr will realise the advantages to 
be gained and defray the expenses of candidates. 

18. Attached to the High School at Kotalr there is a class for 
training boys to become Patwnries. The school contains 25 boys, each 
in receipt of a stipend of Ks. 4 per mensem. Previous to enrolment a 
boy has to pass a qualifying examination ; he is then for some six months 
taught surveying and the keeping of villago papers, and is then transferred 
to some Revenue Officer to obtain practical experience. An elementary 
Patwari class exists also at Karauli. In Ajmer, too, the system has long 
been followed. I would point out tbo usefulness of extending this system 
to every .State in Rajputana. There is no reason why the hereditary 
claims of individuals should cease to be considered : to young men possess- 

. ing such claims preference would continue to be givcu, the only change 
.'in system being that they would receive some education in their duties 
.jjjefore assuming charge of them. 

19* Nowhere but in Kisliangarh have I found provision made for 
; systematic religious teaching. Throughout that State, in every school/ 
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half an hour daily is devoted to V Sanatan Dharm" orthodox religious- 
instruction.' The practice is most popular, and there seems no reason why 
it should hot become more widely customary. * / ;•*■ 

20. The want of trained teachers is'much felt throughout Rajputana. 
Without competent teachers no school ‘ cam succeed, the money that is 
spent being to a great extent wasted. Teachers are wanted for nil classes 
■of schools — for High Schools, for Secondary-Vernacular and Anglo- Verna- 
cular, for Primary and for Rural., As a general rule it may be accepted 
that to have charge of a Primary School a teacher should have passed 
the Vernacular Final, while to have charge of a Vernacular Final School 
he should have been trained in a Normal School. To qualify men for 
teacherships in rural Primary Schools, a special modified training would be 
necessary. The form that this training should take is now under discus- 
sion by a Committee formed uh&er the Director of Public Instruction, Ben- 
gal. For Anglo-Vornaculor Schools the Head Master at least should have 
been trained in the principles as well as in the practice of teaching ; whilst 
the junior teachers should be Graduates or Undergraduates, or at least 
young men who have passed their Entrance Examination. . As I have 
already suggested, nothing is more pernicious or more destructive of all 
chance of ever acquiring a proper knowledge of English than for a child 
during the early stages of his education to be taught by an inefficient 
youth who is himself only half educated, with imperfect knowledge of Eng- 
lish, and ignorant of the proper method of teaching. In some of the more 
remote parts of Rajputana it may be necessary to offer a higher salary 
than what would attract men to places near their homes ; but by offering 
sufficiently high salaries it is not impossible to secure competent men for 
the Anglo- Vornacular Schools, mCn who have been trained and educated 
in Colleges in British Districts. An almost insuperable difficulty, however, 
exists in obtaining trained men for the charge of Vernacular Secondary 
and Primary Schools. There are in Rajputana no Normal Schools and 
very few Vernacular Final ones : nor can recourse bo had to the Normal 
and Vernacular Final Schools of British India, where tho demand for 
teachers is still greater than the supply. Recourse, therefore, has to 

» he had to all kinds of makeshifts ; and as a goneral rule the teachers 
‘ throughout Rajputana arc uutrained and inefficient. So long as a better 
class of teachers bo not forthcoming it will be impossible for educational 
progress in the Native States to bo satisfactory, and the monoy expended 
will continue to produce disproportionate results, 

f, « 

21. Accordingly, I strongly urge the paramount nocessity of es- 
tablishing a Normal School, in Ajmer as a convenient'' centre, for' the 
training of Primary and Secondary Vernacular touchers. Each State, 
should send a certain number of students who have already rCcoivod a. 
Vernacular education up to the Middle standard, and should maintain 
them there on stipends for a period of two years, during which time they, 1 
•would “receive further gonoral education, combined with instruction'in* 
the methods of teaching, and practice in teaching under supervision’ll; 
These students would then return to their respective Statos and sovv.e'ifs^ 
teachers. I have already submitted to the Bocal Government my suggest. 
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tions on this matter, pointing out that at this moment there exist in 
Ajmer peculiar facilities for starting such an institution on terms that 
would probably be acceptable to the Native States. The Veterinary 
College, established by subscriptions from the.States and supported by 
them, has within the’ last few days been. '-closed, and the question has 
arisen to what purpose to- devote this institution. Belonging ns it does 
to the Native States it would be scarcely equitable to take it over and 
utilise it for any project, however laudable in itself, that is chiefly of local 
interest. I have therefore recommended that the present opportunity be 
seized, and that the Native States be invited to transfer this capacious 
range of buildings to the uses of a Normal School. Situnted at a 
distance of some two miles from the city of Ajmer, in a healthy and 
agreeable position, already provided with lecture and boarding looms 
and with grounds suitable for drill, gymnastics and recreation, a few 
structural alterations, and perhaps some additions to the boat ding-houses, 
would with little difficulty convert it into a most excellent Normal School. 
Should this opportunity be lost, and should the necessity of such a school 
become recognised only in the years to come, it will cost — I take the 
Agra Normal School for my figures — over a lakh of rupees to erect the 
necessary buildings ; and such a sum, T suggest, will bo hard to 
collect. The cost of the upkeep of such a, school would be approximately 
Rs. 300-400 per mensem : the present annual contributions made by the 
States to the Veterinary School amount to Rs. 4,900 : consequently, if 
these contributions be continued there would be no difficulty as regards 
the maintenance oF the institution. Arrangements could bo made whereby 
opportunities of practising what they learn in theory would be nfiorded. 

s' 22. Inspection . — Tin's is an important branch of an Educational System 
very much neglected in Rnjputana. The only State in which tlio inspect- 
iug ugency can he considered at all adequate is Jaipur - , which is divided 
into four circles, each under the supervision of a Deputy Inspector. In 
Kotah also the authorities are alive to the importance of this matter, and 
are taking steps to effect improvements. Bharntpur lias a well-qualified 
Inspector ; but his charge embraces the whole State, including both city 
and district, and ho has to help him no more than a single deputy. In 
Udaipur there is one Inspector for the whole Stat e, and he is engnged ji 
considerable part of the year in Udaipur itself. In Jodhpur, an elderly 
old-fashioned man has an assistant on Rs. 12 per mensem. In Biknner 
also, there is aman of the old type, scarcely up to modem i - equirements. 
Karauli employs one of tlio school masters to visit the village schools 
twice a year. A similar arrangement obtains in Jhnlawar. In Tonk, 
Dholpur, Shnhpura, Bundi and smaller States, no provision is made for 
inspection. When these inadequate arrangements are compared with the 
full - and systematic policy observed in British India, where below the 
Inspector aro Assistant Inspectors, Deputy Inspectors and Assistant Depu- 
ty Inspectors in charge of circles, districts and smaller sub-divisions, 
so that each school is frequently visited, and the Inspecting Officers have 
time to “ inspect, examine, advise, and report,” it will be manifest how 
very much remains to be done in Rajputana before the inspecting branch 
of -the Educational System can be regarded as moderately efficient. In my 
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detailed reports 1 have called the attention of each State to this point . 
and have offered suggestions. 

' ' S • ' 

t 23. In British India, at the head of eachProvince, there is a Director 
of Public Instruction, whb, contrdk,ahd administers the .whole machinery 
of education, whether it relate^io-Culleges and High Schools and their 
staffs, or to village schools and the various inspecting agencies. The system 
followed is such that every officer employed, from the highest Professor 
or Principal of a College to’ the humblest teacher in a Primary School,' is' 
under supervision; his work is watched and noted : approval and encourage- 
ment are given to the zealous, disapprobation and punishment to the 
incapable or slack. Consequently a very "high measure of efficiency may be 
said to be attained. But in Bajputana, wherein the different States may 
be likened to the Districts of a Province, no such general supervision 
exists. Without it, or some substitute for it, no system can be worked in 
a thoroughly satisfactory manner ; and yet the conditions of Rajputatia 
seem to preclude all possibility of such a Directing Agency being created. 
The States, perhaps naturally, are adverse to their independence of action 
being infringed upon, and regard any advance on the part of the Govern- 
ment with a jealous eye. The propriety of this attitude Government has 
admitted, and has declared the appointment of a European Inspector 
to be “an unwarrantable interference in their internal administration.” 
The problem, therefore, is how to avoid offending the susceptibilities of the 
Durbars, and how at the same time to introduce some arrangement that 
may ensure the educational system of each State being permanently main- 
tained at a high level of efficiency. One most useful means to this end 
is the institution of the Middle Examination. I would suggest that a further 
possible solution might be found in the deputation every fifth year or so of 
an experienced Inspecting Officer from one of- the Educational Depart^ 
monts of British In.dia, whose duty it would be to make a tour through 
the Native States to inspect and report. The advice and suggestions that 
-this officer would give would prove of great practical value : the knowledge 
that their work would be subject to independent expert review would act 
as an incentive to all teachers, inspectors, and authorities concerned with 
education ; while the fact that he would. in no particular dictate or try to 
press his views upon a Durbar against its will, that he would have nothing 
whatever to do with financial arrangements or the making of appointments, 
should remove all doubts and fears on the part of the Durbars, and should 
lead them to accept his deputation, with grateful acquiescence. 

24. It is difficult to exaggerate the stimulus that the Durbars and ■ 
the political officers can give to education by themselye? evincing personal 
interest in it. I would point to the cases of Bikaner and Kotah as ex- 
amples of how far a Maharaja can by his own endeavour promote this 
important branch of administration. The Government • of India have 
recently drawn the attention of Political Officers nto .the share they may 
usefully take in this great work ; and I would suggest .that .in future' the 
encouragement of education should ho regarded as one of tbqir most 
important duties, instead of the ono that claims attention after. all other 
demands have been satisfied. In England, in Germany, in all the more 
enlightened States of Europe, the subject of the education of the masses- 
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has lon<T been recognised ns one of paramount importance. In British 
India considerable attention has been given to it in recent years. But in 
Kajputana, by the Chiefs and by the Political officers alike, the subject 
lias hitherto received but scant, consideration. 

^ 25. Collegiate Education. —There are in Rajputana 3 Colleges affilia- 
ted to the University of Allaliubad. , The Jnswant College of Jodhpur is 
a small one, containing only 25 students. The staff is very efficient, in 
this respect, as in the provision of laboratories and other desiderata of a 
College, the State showing much liberality ; and considering the small 
number of students, the success of tho College, in passing since 1898, 11 
for the B.A. degree and 37 for the Intermediate Examination, has been 
creditable. But Collegiate education must for many years to come, in 
Jodhpur, be confined to very few, and if economy were the sole considera- 
tion, it is a question whether the few boys desirous of graduating should 
not receive stipends and attend some other College, the money thus saved 
being expended more usefully on other branches of education. Other 
considerations, however, may weigh with the State authorities and make 
them reluctant to close this College. 

The Jaipur College, affiliated to the B.A. stnmlnrd in 1888 and to the 
M.A. in 1900, is a most useful and flourishing institution. Staffed entirely 
by Indian Professors of high scholastic attainments, under a most capable 
Principal, Mr. Sanjiban Gnnguli, it is conducted according to the most 
approved modern methods, and has uniformly met with considerable suc- 
cess at the public examinations. During tho last 5 years, 2 M.A’s, 26 
B.A.’s, 56 Intermediates have parsed from this College : a very creditable 
performance for a College numbering some 75 students. Not only -lathis 
College the only one in Rnjputana affiliated for the M.A. degree)' it is the 
only one in which a student can becomo a Bachelor of Soience. The Durbar 
have liberally provided the necessary funds. Gas and water ni;e laid on ; 
and all facilities for tho teaching of both physics and chemistry, theoreti- 
cally and practically, are supplied. In this respect tho action of the Dur- 
bar has been marked by greater liberality than has been the case in the’ 
Government College at Ajiner : and consequently at present the Jaijjhr 
College must be said to occupy tho premier place among the Colleges 
of Rajputana. •• * , 

The Government College in Ajiner is in British territory, but? it has 
been sucli.n prominent factor in the evolution of education in Rajputana 
hitherto, and it seems destined to play so important a part in the education 
of the future, that my report would not be complete without mention of 
it. Until 1896 it was a Secondary College teaching up to the JF.A. or 
Intermediate Standard : in that yenr it became affiliated for the B.A. de- 
gree, and since then it has passed 43 B.A.’s, 95 Intermediates (during tho 
last five years 28 B.A.’s, 64 Intermediates), and it has now in its College 
Classes, 77 students. Attached to this College is a High School, from 
which ^during the last five years 78 boys have passed tho Entrance and 
SohoohEinal Examinations. It may be claimed that no College or High 
School connected with the Allahabad University has achieved much better 
results than these. This institution has in the past served an interesting 
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and useful purpose, in that, besides providing for the educational needs of 
Aj mer-Merwara/it has served as a model to many of the Native States, 
ninny of the 'schools in which were established and promoted after corres- 
pondence with and upon the advice of the -Principal. That Officer has 
also from time to time visited mq.ny of the States; and upon his reports 
and suggestions such systems of Education as prevail have largely been 
based. Moreover, not a few students from various schools of the Native 
States have come to this College to pursue their 'studies : there are at 
present 13 such students on the rolls. ‘ It is anticipated that if Govern 
,ment will regard this College with favour and will encourage its advance- 
ment, a wide field of future usefulness opens out before it. For as edu- 
cation progresses in the Native States, and as students matriculate from 
their High Schools, they will in ever-increasing numbers gravitate natur- 
ally to this College," as being the Central College of Rajputana: and in 
the years to come there is no reason why this should not become one of 
the most important- Colleges in India. The hostelry affording accommo- 
dation for 24 boys, recently opened, has been readily taken advantage of; 
and if Government would supply funds for the extension of the system 
five ’times the number would immediately avail themselves of it. But, 
to enable this College to fulfil its natural destiny and to become this source 
of high advantage to Rajputana at large, it will be necessary that Govern- 
ment should take into very careful consideration the propriety of fostering 
and encouraging it. It is not too much to say that the measure of 
“support it has up to now received from Government has been somewhat 
restricted. The emoluments of the Principal and of the Professors are 
small as compared with those of the staff of any other Government 
4 India. This is the sole Government College that is not 

included in r the provisions of the Government Resolution on Education 
v of 1896 : it is, therefore extremely difficult to obtain Pi’ofessors of the 
highestftnbility, -,and impossible to long retain them : and the present 
Principal, disheartened and disappointed ut the lack of recognition of his 
efforts-and at the almost unvaried rejection of all 'his representations, is 
-iiow about -to leave the appointment. It may be hoped that, after he 
ims lpft, all begins contended and striven for may be granted, and this 
CollegaVnd jts staff be placed on an equality with -similar institutions 
si(}<j pffi tiers ifl^ill other parts of India. Nor can the College be said to 
hr?\*e’ u receive! ‘hitherto the cordial support of the Local Government. 
Young men' on taking .their B.A. degree have not found. that to be in 
any/spnsc a passpoVt to Government patronage. The' Commissioner of 
Ajii^-Merwera is also the Director of Public Instruction^ and might 
oncop|ugv? t the cause of higher education very materially if he were 
to sho\v preference to Graduates of this College in filling up local appoint- 
ments iq Ajmer- Met: wn ra. The present Commissioner desires, I believe, | 
to do t£ns : but hitherto educational qualification's- have not received 
attention;* Gradual^ have generally found employment elsewhere,- but 
ocal patronage has'been denied them. , x . y ' 

26. An important mntler is the enabling of this ‘College ilo become 
affiliated to the' University for the B.Se. Degree: Hitherto a 
student has bedn able, in science, to qualify in Physics "Alone and obtain 
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his decree ; but the University has now declared that in future the Science 
course” will’ include both Physics and Chemistry. Consequently, in the 
Ajiner College, where no provision is made for instiuction in Chemistry, 
instruction in Physics must cease; and the well-equipped Physics 
laboratory, with its expensive instruments and appliances, becomes 
useless. The College will sink to being metely an Arts College: and 
all students in Ajmer-Merwara, as well as in the Native States, who 
prefer the practical Science course to the more purely literary and meta- 
physical one, will find themselves unable to gratify their desires, unless 
thev are willing and able to betake themselves to Colleges in other pro- 
vinces. The expense involved is not a great one : and I therefore very 
strongly urge upon the Government the advisability of reconsidering 
their decision and -.motioning the small necessary expenditure. 

27 / Female Elucation is extremely hickw.ud in Rajputana. 

In Jaipur there arc 9 schools with (*!>."> naun.<ortiejlcd. 

Bhaiatpur ... 3 ... ., 103 

„ Bikaner ... 1 ... ,, 137 

,, Ihl.iipui .. 1 ... „ 123 

Kotali ... 4 ... ,, 111 

., Jodhpur ... 1 ... „ 49 . 

„ JImlawnr ... 1 ... „ 27 

„ Karauli ... 1 ... „ 12 

„ Tonk ... a ... 73 (merely learn passages of 

the Koran by heai t). 

In none of these school- is there any education of a high older 
imparted I did not have the opportunity of visiting the schools in 
Jaipur, but ainong-t the others tho«e of Bikaner and Udaipur ai 0 the only 
ones in which any tangible results are attained : and in them only some 
G or 7 girls reach a standard equal to the Upper Piimary in boys’ schools. 
At the same time these .schools do U noli a' number of girls a sufficient 
amount ot reading and writing to be of some practical benefit to them. 
Tn needle-work, too, they learn something. At present this is about all 
that can be said. "With very few exceptions the arithmetic learnt is 
bo elementary as to be soon forgotten. The apathy and indifference 
to female education is widespread : the pardah system is strictly enforced 
through Rajputana nmong the classes who alone have any desire for 
education, and the custom qf early marringos prevails, necessitating the 
withdrawal of girls from school at the nge of 1 1 01 12. Better results 
would assuicdly ensue on the appointment of a better cla^s of toac-lieis 
They, Jiowe^y; nie not obtainable. The t milled women ( 10 m the few 
training schools in British India are not more numerous than what 
suffice for local demands. I can see no hopes of the gills of Rajputana 
ever becoming properly educated until an improved sot of teachers be 
available, and this cannot be until and unless steps are taken to establish 
for the needs orf Rajputana a Female Normal School similar to the schools 
that have been established for this purpose in various pai ts of British India. 

I would recommend this to the very earnest consideration of the G 01 em- 
inent of India, for I feel confident that with the advancement of female 
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education .a very great stimulus would be. given to the spread of general 
education throughout tho whole of Rajputana ; while, so long as the 
women remain steeped in ignorance, any real progress amongst the men 
must be partial and of slow growth. If Government would accept re- 
sponsibility for the rental of a suitable building and salary of a competent 
Head Mistress the Native States would readily contribute whatever else- 
might.be necessary for the establishment of a Female Normal School. 

2S. Nobles' Schools. — OF'thc Mayo College, Ajmer, it falls scarcely 
within the province of this Report to speak. Full' and complete infor- 
mation regarding it is ah’eady with Government. I have only to call 
attention to .the various institutions that in a few of the States have 
arisen, serving partly { a$;. feeders to that College and partly as local 
.schools for ,the sons of the nobility and gentry who are unable to proceed 
to Ajmer Until recently nothing .was done to promote the educational 
interests of this class; conservative and pioud, they would not share 
with boys of a lower .class than themselves in the educational facilities 
offered: they, the future landlords and rulers of the district, were 
growing Up uneducated, unfitted to play their part amid the changing 
conditions of- modern life. Certain Durbnis, notably those of Bikaner 
.and Kotah, influenced no doubt by their own personal experience of tho 
Mayo College, are striving to mould the present generation of this class, 
to educate them mentally, morally, and physically, and fit them for 
their responsible positions. Certain other Durbars, retaining old tradi- 
tions and prejudices, are jealous of their great nobles, and Stem fearful 
lest with modern education they should prove les>> amenable to control, and 
more inclined to assort their independence. The Satdars and Jagirdars 
themselves are til, so, in very many cases, reluctant to allow their sons to 
leave their homes at an early, age to participate in what appears to thorn 
f o bo a blessing of very dubious advantage : and it is with difficulty that 
the Chief can ‘induce them to send their boys. 

At Bikaner the Maharaja spares no expense and no pains to make his 
Nobles’ School a success : ■ started in 1893 with only 4 boys it now educates 
7 C young R ujputs, and it3 future potentialities are great. Since the Maha- 
raja took over .the reins of Government, two years, ago, he has thoroughly 
reorganised the school, increasing the staff from 5 to 11, raising the 
expenditure from below Rs. 5,00.0 per annum to about Rs 8,000, and 
doing all he can to prevail with tho noblemen and gentry of his State to 
send their sons. Tho curriculuni is that in use in the Mayo College, and 
aims at a standard approximating to tho Middle Standard of Government 
Schools: special instruction is given in tho highest class in book-keeping, 
surveying and revenue work, qualifying boys for practical work and State 
employment. An excellent, boarding house is provifiliid for;24 boys. 
For drill, gymnastics, riding, and all games every provision is made fin. 
the last Inter-School sports at Ajmer the toam-.froin’ this school won 
the Football cup. Nothing is wanting to tho A scheol’s well-being that is 
in the power of the Malmrnjn to give. 

At Kotah there are 42 boys in the Nobles’ School, 9 of whom are 
boarders. Everything is done by the Mahnrno to promote its interests, 
but he finds it difficult fo attract a larger number. Tho expenditure is 
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over Rs. 9,000 per annum. I [ere the curriculum is that of the Rajputana 
Middle and the University Entrance Course, during the last 6 years 18 
having passed the former and 9 the latter. To enable boys to continue 
their studies and graduate, the Durbar is willing to confer Scholarships : but 
hitherto no one lias taken advantage of this liberality, immediate service 
being preferred. During the famine- of 1899, and, Subsequent illness 
and distress, this school declined : hence . at the present time there 
are only 15 boys in the first six classes. Full provision is mode for 
the physical training of the boys, and Morris-tube target practice is 
arranged for. 

At Bharatpur the Nobles’ School is in its infancy. Opened in 
1902 as a branch of the SadarHigh School, it was constituted aseparatb 
school in 1903, and 67 names are now enrolled. Many of the boys are 
descendants of a former Maharaja, without lands and in exceedingly 
poor circumstances, but proud of their birth, and unwilling to receive 
education along with ordinary hoys. For these, education in this school 
will be the stepping stone to State service.' The curriculum is that of 
the Rajputana Middle Standard. Arrangements have been made for 
the erection of a commodious Boarding House that will accommodate 40. 
A gymnastic instructor is already entertained, and ample provision for 
recreation grounds and for athletics of all sorts is in contemplation. 

At Jaipur the Rajput School has not attained the high degree of 
efficiency that marks so many of the educational institutions of that 
State. The total expenditure on the School is about Rs. 3,000, and the 
number enrolled is but 18, with a daily attendance of 12. They are 
housed in no separate building, but are taught in rooms of the College. 
Jaipur, with its numerous nobles of various degrees, might presumably, if 
the Darbar so desired, maintain a Nobles’ School of the very first rank. 

v-^Udaipur is another large and important State, with many Sardnrs 
belonging to it that might bo expected to maintain a flourishing Nobles 
School : and the establishment of one is under' consideration. T believe 
the Maharana deems it fair that those who attend the school should pay 
fues and in a largo measure support the school. I his practice may pro\ e 
successful in Udaipur, and theoretically seems just and fair; but it differs 
from the practice observed in other States. 

In Jodhpur there was at one time a Nobles School, established in 
the time of tliis'- late Maharaja, and receiving the special patronage of 
Maharaj Pratab Singh. But it Iris censed to exist. There is now a 
Boarding Ht&sc for,;poor Rajputs, but for the sons of the Marwar nobility 
and; gentry there is no provision. * 

• Karauli ajgrery elementary Nobles’ School was staited in 
July,‘*l'903, but thet'a are only 29 names enrolled, and though they are 
called “ Jagirdars iVthey appear to possess no landed property. Their 
claim to entrance -to such a school is that they are distantly related to 
the ruling family; and as such object to consorting with boys of a lower 
class. The annual expenditure of Rs. 250 suffices for the present neciK 
of this school. 
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29. Most of the States maintain a certain number of boys at the 
Mayo College, G9 in all : — 


Jaipur 

11 

Dungarpnr 

3 

Alwnr 

8 

Dliolpuv ... 

2 

Ajmer 

8 

Sirohi 

2 

J'qdhpur .... 

6 

Udaipur ... 

1 ^ 

T£btah * 

5 

Fartabgarh 

1 

Bdiandr 

5 

ELarauli ... 

1 

Bhf&atpur... 

Tonk 

5 

4 

Banswara... 

. 1 

Kishangnrh 
Jaisalmef ... 

3 

3 

1 * Total... 

69 


30. bfhese Nobles’ Schools, it is fair to expect, will prove in the- 
future of inestimable advantage to the class they aitn at benefiting : as 
local educational,' institutions affording a sound training to the young 
gentlemen of each. State they will have an excellent use. But how for 
they will serve ns feeders to < tho Central Mayo College at Ajmer is a 
question pj)en to discussion. Those boys who ore well to-do, or who* 
occupy high position by reason of their birth and parentage will probably 
join tho College from their early boyhood, and will not attend the local 1 
Nobles’ School at all. But the number of such boys is limited, and of 
them many may prefer to avail themselves of an excellent school near 
their homo and relations, in the capital city of their State, rather than 
go elsewhere and bo amid strango surroundings. If education in these 
local schools were confined to u comparatively low standard, and boys 
having reached that standard were then given scholarships and sent on. 
to the Mayo Oollcgo to coutinuc their studies to a higher standard, 
then these schools would serve as feeders to that College. But probably 
tho Durbars would not be content with so low a standard for their schools; 
and possibly the Mayo College would not care about opening its doors 
indiscriminately to the sons of all tho lesser gentry. Then, again, if in 
the course of time these 'Schools attain to the same standard as taught 
in the Mayo College, tho fear arises le-d they should prove rivals rather 
than feeders to that institution. This might be avoided by the Diploma 
issued by the Mayo College becoming the aim of all these schools, after 
receiving which such boys as so desire might join the Mayo College for 
higher cojlogiuto education. 


I have the honour to.be. 

Sir, ’ p 

Your most obedient'^wanl/S 

F. L. R ifcp, 

Jntpcclor of Schooh) ’dit isperiar Drputiii liAt 
(,}»J Jlajputana. 
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Biiaratpur. 


F. L. REID, Esquiiik, 

’ -V- 

Inspector of Schools, 

(on special deputation in Rajputana.) 


The POLITICAL AGENT, 

Eastern Rajputana States, 

Bharatpur. 

Dated Deoli , the 31st January 1905. 


' have the’ honor to Bubmit a report upon education in the State of 
Bharatpur, together with certain suggestions for its improvement, according to 
instructions received from the Government of India. M3’ time for inspection 
was necessarily somewhat limited ; but from the schools that I visited and with 
the cheerful cooperation of all State officials — for which I desire to express my 
cordial thanks — I have been able I think to>acqunint myself thoroughly with 
the subject. 


2. For education the Budget provides Rb- 55,113 per annum. The 
schobls comprise : — 

' K 


1. The Sadar High School, costing 

• it 

«»• Bd* 

9,967 

2. The Nobles’ A. V. Middle School 

• • • 

••• H 

8,292 

3 . The Vernacular Middle School 

• • • 

••• 91 

3,102 

4. The Sanscrit School 

• »> 

99 

1,374 

5. The Girls’ School 

a 

• • • 

••• 99 

600 

v” 


99 

23,335 

District School? ... 

V/ 

IM 


25,37 8 

14 f 

-Inspection x* 

• • • 

♦j >* 

5,400 

Hjibrnry, Mlifccum '• ... 


••• 99 

1,000 





/■ * 


Total • ... R«- 

55,113 


& 


3. The Sadar fifigh School , with 166, the Nobles' iSeAVe/'tvith 67, the Ver- 
nacular School with 4li3 and the Sanscrit School Until 31 students — 727 in (ill* — 
arc accommodated irt one^buikling under one roof. i'h4,uppC,i* storey^j^occli- 
pied by the two firs^namctl, the Nobles’ School being in 2 rooms qpd#Jj»<&ligh 
Scliool in the 2 otli^i* rooms and the open vernndah : 8 c^assesii^vo.^' sit iri- 
this vernndah, whif^ 3 classes sit below. The large majority of thC^ernacnlifr 
School sit in the v^fandah or out in the open. The inconvenience jjnd discom- 
fort at all season so f the year is extreme. Soon the Noblps’ School will be 
transferred elsewhere, but this will only slightly improve mattere. The build- . 
ing as it is would suffice for the Vernacular and the Sanscrit schools. But" 
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provision of separate accommodation for the High School is very imperative ; 
and in selecting a site I would suggest that the proximity of recreation grounds 
should be a poffit to be considered. The present building is in the heart of 
the City, and to play at any game the boys have to go a long distance off. 

4. Formerly the High School, the Vernacular and the Sanscrit were 
under one management, a task beyond the powers of any individual man. 
They are now separate, each under its own head master ; and already the 
improvement expected from the change' is making itself manifest. , Now what 
is urgently necessary is to take steps to secure an efficient staff ; and as the 
entire working of a school depends largely on the personality and energy of 
the Head Master it becomes imperative to secure the best possible man for this 
position. The present officiating Head Master, Jawnla Pershad B. A. will do 
very well as Second Master, but he is distinctly not the mau to continue ns 
Head. The present Second Master, Ganga Shankar, though note Graduate, is 
a teacher of long experience and a competent man. Below liim I would insist 
on the importance of immediately introducing a Graduate. The class that 
furnishes candidates for the Rajputana Middle Examination contains only 5 
boys and they are not receiving the quality of teaching that will enable them 
to compete successfully with other schools, ft is largely upon the success of 
boys at this examination and at the Entrance that the merits of the school must 
be gauged : last year but one boy appeared at the Middle Examination. There- 
fore the importance of a Graduate or at least an Undergraduate for the VII th 
standard, preliminary to the Middle class is great. Snrju Pershad has served 
many years and might now draw Ha- 40, the full pay of his post : but gene- 
rally speaking undergraduates should occupy the junior teacherships. The 
school requires the full complement of 8 English -teachers. 


The present staff consists of 

: — 



Head Master 

• •• 


100-20 B. A. ' 

2nd „ 



60 1-. A. 

3rd „ 

• • • 


50 

4th „ 

• • • 


35 

5 th „ 

• 

• •• 


32 

6 th „ 

• • • 


35 

7th „ 



20’ 

8th ii t i • 

Writing,, 


qq j- at present unfilled. 

1st Pandit 

• ■ • 


30 B. A. 

2nd „ 
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1st Moulvi 

■ • • 


50 _ 

2nd „ ... 

• • • 


12 

3rd „ 

• * • 


10 

Drawing Master ... 

• •• 


26-35 

Gymnastic Instructor 

• •• 


25 


,§. The Allahabad system allows boys to take up the School Final as 
an alternative to the Entrance Examination, and for it Drawing is prescribed. 
But as at present this School has only 16 boys in its first 3 classes it tv ill for 
some time to come be as well to work for the Entrance 'Examination only. 
This will save Be- 26 per mensem now expended on a Drawing Master, a sum 
that might with advantage be added to the Scholarship Fund. 
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7. Tlie classes generally are.flreak when compared with classes in Schools 
that have long been properly organized : the junior classes demand the utmost 
Care, especially in arithmetic and translation into English : this latter subject 
has to be taught on proper methods from the earliest stages, and the teachers 
require attentive supervision therein. In History too the school is backward, 
T would 'strongly recommend that as ' the Raj pu tana Middle Examination has 
been accepted as a testiof merit the curriculum observed in Ajmer should be 
strictly followed throughout the school. 

, > 

8. When once the Staff and the methods of teaching are rendered 
thoroughly efficient and boys are ench'year being successfuly passed for the 
Kajputana Middle and the Allhhnbad Entrance Examinations, the State autho- 
thoritics would be materially .stimulating the cause of education if they were 
to extend their system of scholarships. For many years to coine it will be 
unnecessary for the State to found a local college. Agra is close and Ajmer not 
far distant, and the bestowal of scholarships on selected students to enable 
them to take their U. A. degree at either oE these colleges will be a preferable 
system. I would also venture to impress upon the authorities the wisdom of 
encouraging education and the supply of educated men by preferring for all 
State appointments youths who have attained a certain educational standard 
and who have received their education in the local schools. This would ulti- 
mately prove to the advantage of the State as well as to that of the youth of 
Bharatpur. . 

■ 9. The Nobles’ School was opened in 1902 as a branch of the Sndnr High 

School, and was in 1903 constituted a separate school teaching up to the VIII th 
Standard, that of the Rajputana A. V. Middle Examination. At present no 
boys have reached either Standard VII or VIII, and the 67 boys are thus distri- 
buted : — i 


Preparatory A 

• ## 

• f • 

lO 

aaa »m 

„ B. 

• • • 


• ii in ]4 

Standard I 


• •• 

aaa • a a 1 0 

„ H 

aaa 

* • • 

aaa laa 14 

„ HI * 



aaa • . a O 

” \y • 


• # • 

■ • a aaa l) 

v 


a • • 

aaa 4 

;; vi 

»*• 

• a a 

0 

• a a aaa W 


'*y 

* 

- 

* 

• 

Staff 

i* • 

67 

Head Master 

•• # 


... ... 60 

2nd „ 

IM 

a a a 

aaa 40 

3rd 

• i 

IM 

> * 

a a a 

9*1 

•aa aaa 

4 th „ 

aaa 

aa a 

•aa aa* 1 0 

Urdu > 

* * • 

aa a 

... 20 

Hindi / 

• • • 

• a a 

... ... J 20 

Gymnastic 

• • f 

a a a 

... 20 

Scholarships 

• • • 

• a* * 

• a a 1 mi 2X)0 

Menials v * 

«<• 

• a a 

• • a aaa IS 

Sundries *<■» 

«•« 

a # a 

• a a im ilO 

Total He ... 4.M&, 
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10. The boys in this school are decendants of former Rajas, and the 
sons oE the nobility and higher gentry o£ Bharatpur. Most of them are of very 
limited means, and require assistance from the State. They are adverse to 
associating with boys of an inferior class, and to joining the High School. 
So with great generosity the State has established this special school, grants 
40 scholarships of Rs. 5 each, and has sent 4 boys to the Mayo College, Ajmer 
with stipends of Ils 40 per mensem each. A Bite has been seclected and the 
foundation stone has been laid for a special School building, while Boarding 
accommodation has been provided for 40 boys. The Head Master, Ladli Per- 
shad has effected considerable improvement during the last year, and has orga- 
nized the classes on a proper system : fair progress is being made, but with 
his limited stuff he has found it hard to arrange for the proper instruction of 
nil and this difficulty will be intensified as Standards VII and VIII become 
filled. Two extra teachers on Rs. 12 and Rs. 10 will become necessary. I 
might mention that in the very similar Nobles’ School in Bikanir the staff which 
here costs Rs. 200, is paid Rs. 435 per mensem which includes teachers in Book- 
Keeping and in Revenue and Survey. Great liberality is shown by the Bharat- 
pur State in another direction : not only is provision made for boarding 40 
boys, but Rs. 200 are spent on scholarships. In Bikaner boarding accommo- 
dation is provided for only 24, and no scholarships are given. 

11. The Superintendency of the Boarding House is a position oE grent 
responsibility, claiming the whole time and attention of the incumbent. Ladii 
Pershad, the Head Master seems to be the most suitable man for this post : he 
has had experience of similar work while in Bikanir ; I would suggest that for 
this extra work and responsibility he should receive an extra allowance oE at 
least Rs. 20 per mensem ; while the Second Master who will assist him in the 
supervision and tuition of the boys after school-hours might receive Rs. 10 
per mensem. The Gymnastic Instructor, Hari Ram, is a good athlete and 
competent to direct the various games : for this he is paid Rs. 20 per mensem 
but as he was recently drawing considerably higher pay elsewhere he will not 
rest content with this ; and as he is an experienced teacher I would recommend 
him being appointed to the 4th Mastership oil Rs. 13 in addition to his 
Gymnastic work. 

12. Before long this school will reach the Middle stage, and the question 
will arise of how best to provide for higher education. To elevate it to the 
position of a High School or even to the standard represented by the diploma 
examination of the Mayo College would necessitate a largely’ increased expen- 
diture, and m 'the nature of things it is only a few boys who would reach the 
higher classes. It would therefore, I suggest, be wise to draft such boys as de- 
sire higher education off to schools elsewhere with scholarships, enabling many 
to pass the •Entrance and a selected few to continue into the Graduate stage. 
Having attained that, there would I presume be little difficulty in providing 
them with suitable employment in the State. 

IS* THe Tahsili or Middle Vernacular School suffers, as I already pointed 
out. from overcrowding ; and most of its classes have no proper accommoda- 
tion of arty sort, having to be held out in the open. Since this school was 
separated from the High School in 1903, its numbers have risen from 329 to 
460, while the average daily attendance has increased froin-488 to 300. This 
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is attributable to improved management and supervision and Sunder Lai the 
Head Master is to be congratulated. He not only works well himself: but he 
manages to make his assistants work well also ; and the consequence is the 
school is in a very excellent condition. Nearly everything depends on the 
Head Master. The aim of this school is to pass boys for the Vernacular Final 
Examination. In all the years of the school's existence previous to last year 
only 12 boys passed this examination: last year 4 succeeded : at least an 
equal number should succeed this year ; and next and ensuing years it should 
largely increase. Much of the success of this school will depend on the 
measure of patronage passed students receive from the State ; as knowing both 
Hindi and Urdu those who pass would prove useful in various offices and posi- 
tions. A selected few might attend a Normal School and become Village 
School teachers. 


The existing staff consists of : — 

... 30 
... 17-20 
... 15 
... 12 
... 10 each 

... 8 ,, 
... 30 

189 

The daises arc thus arranged : — 


Head Master 
2nd „ 

3rd ... . 

4 th « | ... . 

5th, 6th, 7th 8th, 9th Master 
10th. 11 tli, 12th, 13th „ 
Moulvi 


Class 

VI ... 

• •• 

If 

V ... 

• » • 

it 

IV ... 

* • • 

it 

JIL ... 


it 

II ... 

• • • 

ti 

I 

• •• 


Preparatory 


... 8 Final Vernacular. 

... M 

... 36 Upper Primary. 
... 42 

... 67 Lower Primary. 
... 99 „ 

... 197 


463 The number is still 
disproportionately 
large in the lower 
divisions, but is 
•• less so than it was 
last year. 

1 4. The Head Master is a young and energetic man, thoroughly com- 
petent. He has been serving now for 20 years, and as Head of so large a 
school lie deserves, I suggest, pay of Rs. 40 per mensem with hopes of future 
advancement. The 2nd teacher, from the Agra Normal School,’ in his 8th year 
of service, deserves pay of Rs. 20 rising to 25. The 3rd teacher, responsible 
for the Upper Primary section, might bo graded in Its. 15 to 20 and 4th 
in Rs. 12 to 15. An additional man of Rs. 10 per mensem will be required, as 
Class II must now be split up into two sections, being larger than: 'what one 
man can manage. These additions amount to only Rs. 33 per mensem nnd 
would materially benefit this very promising Institution. 
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15. I congratulate the State on possessing this excellent school. But 

it does not strike°me as entirely satisfactory that from the large number joining 
it so few are attracted to the Anglo- Vernacular one. Perhaps as the prestige 
of this latter improves it will become more popular. t 

16. The gymnastic training of the boys is cared for : a teacher is en- 

tertained, and at the Ilajputana Inter-school Sports the boys from Bharatpur 
distinguish themselves. It is to be regretted, however, that the playing fields 
are so far off : some hundred boys play cricket and other games there, but the 
large majority find them too far distant. If a new building co\dd be erected 
for the High School in closer proximity to the Victoria Park it would be, a 
good thing. . 

f* 

17. The Sanscrit school has 35 pupils, all Brahmins -qualifying for 
their priestly functions : the standard nominally aimed at is the Prayag and 
the Bisharada of the Punjab University. The staff of 3 Pandits on Rs. 80 is a. 
liberal one for so few boys, and every year there bhould. be successful results 
at these examinations : but successes are few and, far between. The State 
authorities should insist on better value for the lqopey they spend. 

'18. Girls’ Schools have recently been opened in Bbaratpur City and in 
two other towns, Deeg and Weir : some 50 girls attend the first-named, 
28 and 24 the others. The Lower Primary standard is all that is aimed at, 
and the large majority of the children are in the preparatory section. Some 
small amount of needlework is taught. The Darbar is anxious to encourage 
these schools ; but is confronted with the apparently insuperable difficulty of 
securing efficient women- teachers : with the advent of such, more may be done; 
at present a beginning has been made and no more can be said. 

19. In the District there are : — 

1 Anglo-Vernacular Middle School at Deeg. 

14 Town or Tehsili Schools, teaching up to the Vernacular Final 
standard. In 5 of these there is an elementary 3 years’ 
course in English, 

8 Upper Primary Schools. 

67 Lower Primary. 

2 Girls’ Schools. 

The cost of these schools, together with Hs- 6,400 spent on Inspection, 
amounts to He- 25,378. Counting the Anglo-Vernacular school and the 14 
Tahsili ones twice, according to the manner followed in the Government 
reports, ns including also Primary Schools the total schools in the District 
amount to 107. There are 1397 villages; so the proportion of Schools to 
villages, which in the United Provinces is 1 in every 14 or 15, is in Bharatpur 
1 in every 12. Out of a population of 6,26,665, 4,372 receive education; 
1 in every 141 as compared with 1 in every 105 in the U. P. In the Educa- 
tional Policy of the Government of India 15 per cent of the population is 
declared to be of ji School going age : so it is evident that though much is 
being done much yet remains to be done. 
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20. The Anglo- Vernacular School at Deeg has only recently been 
separated from the purely Vernacular one, and the numbers have within two 
years increased from 26 to 62. It is located in the same building as the Ver- 
nacular school, and yet notwithstanding this scarce a single boy from this latter 
1ms joined it : this seems to indicate that in the opinion of the inhabitants of < 
Deeg, it has notjet justified its existence but as matters improve and the 
school gains 'a'reputation for efficiency many boys having passed through the 
elementary co'urse of Vernacular sliould commence to learn English. At 
present the school is far 'from satisfactory : throughout in all classes and in all 
Subjects the signs of poor .teaching and perfunctory supervision are clearly 
manifest. A zealous Head "Master and a good staff of teachers is oE primary 
importance. Moharacd AH Jaffnri, M. A. well educated and intelligent is use- 
less as a Head Master, and I strongly urge his supersession. The second 
teachers should receive at IcSst Re- 40 per mensem and should be a Graduate 
or at least an undergraduate "of "some experience; and the pay of the 3rd 
teacher might well be raised ‘from “ Re- ^15 to 20. With 4 English teachers, 
all working well this School- should soon prove a success. This year there are 
10 students in' its.’ Middle eftfes, but it is- improbable that more than 2 will pass 
the Rajputaua ‘Middle Examination, which is the best public test oE the 
merits of such a school. Boys who do pass may receive State scholarships 
enabling them to attend the Bharatpur High School und matriculate therefrom. 

i i). 

21.... Accommodation : this School and the Vernacular one are both housed 

in the same building .whiqli has no doors or partition walls : consequently the 

noise is great : there is ovprcrowding also. But in many respects the building 

is a suitable.pnc, and if the commodious Tehklmtia were utilised it would prove 
• • * 

an excellent ouc. , 

22. The encouragement of games and gymnastics is not neglected; 
hut much more might well bo done. 

23. Besides in this Deeg A. V. School, provision is made for a 3 
years’ course of study in English in 3 of the 14 Tahsili or Town Schools; 
this systdm' ha’s only recently been introduced and 88 boys have commenced 
to learn English. In the Vernacular they all aim at the Vernacular Middle 
or Final standards which examination, this last year 33 candidates from these 
schools appeared. During the five years 1898-1902 no more thnu 23 boys in 
the Bhnratpm’ State passed this examination. Last year 10 passed (4 from the 
city School); and henceforward improved results are confidently anticipated. 
The great difficulty connected with these schools is the procuring of efficient 
teachers. The Head Master of a Tahsili School ought invariably to have received 
a training in some Normal School; but in adjacent British districts that have 
Normal Schools the demand is ever greater than the supply. The only remedy 
seems to be for Rajputaua to have such a school of its own, located in a central 
position such ns Ajmer, where Bharatpur and other States might send bovs 
who have passed their Vernacular Final Examination, have been trained as 
teachers, and then utilise their services in these State Schools. Teachers in 
charge of Tahsili schools receive ns a rule up to Rh 15: trained men would not 
be too highly paid if they received salaries ranging from JU 15 to 20 with cUra 
allowances for specially large charges such as that uf the city school. 
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24. Of the 75 Village scljools 8 teach tip to the Upper Primary Stand- 
ard 67 to the Lower. At present some of the teachers in charge have passed 
the' Vernacular Final standard but many have not, and many are old or elderly 
men on Rs. 6 or so per month whose ideas of what a school should be are 
not high. Recently the teaching of both Urdu and Hindi has been enforced in 
all these schools. While some of these schools afford an excellent elementary 
education, in the majority the faults of slack untrained teaching are evident. 
Here, as is the case with the Tnhsilt schools, the great need is improved 
teachers: also, and perhaps more important still, very careful inspection. 
Every school should be inspected at least 6 times a year, and it should be the 
Inspector’s duty not only to examine the boys but to instruct the teachers. 
In all British districts great importance is attached to this matter of Inspection, 
the District Inspector or his Assistant being expected to visit some schools once 
a week for some weeks, aud sometimes to spend 3 or 4 consecutive days in a 
school. I would also recommend that the overlooking of the schools and the 
encouragement of education among the villages should be recognised as a chief 
portion of the duties of the Tehsildar and other district authorities. 

25. Amongst the senior boys attending the Vernacular Tahsili schools 
scholarships are apportioned to the value of Rs. 120 per mensem. This is 
liberal and ought to act as an incentive to education. 

26. School Buildings can scarcely as yet, he said to exist. In the case 
of the Tahsili schools a more or less commodious and suitable building in the 
villages is generally secured, but very seldom are the compound and surround- 
ing land so arranged as to add to the convenience, well being, or pleasure of 
the boys. In many cases at a small expenditure land might be cleared and 
enclosed, and the school made more sanitary, more convenient, and more' 
attractive. In the case of the Primary Schools the most casual accommodation 
suffices ; a disused temple, a dilapidated room of some ruined house, a shed, 
or even the shade of a tree. The Darbar is, I understand, alive to the impor- 
tance of improving matters. On this point the Education Commission of 
1882 reports “ the tendency is to build more expensive houses than are really 
required” and draws attention to the standard plan adopted in tiie Central 
Provinces where a tiled building built of brick and lime, for 6o pupils, costs 
Rs. 600 : in the Punjab aud the United Provinces the average cost is still less, 
approximating to Rs. 360. 

27. In conclusion, I beg to bring to your notice the good work that has 
been done by the Inspector Udey Ram, M. A. and to recommend him for pro- 
motion. The difficulties in his way are numerous ; but he is a tactful con- 
scientious man and has during the last two years ably superintended the edu- 
cation of the State. Under him I feel sure that my suggestions if the State 
sees fit to approve of any of them will have every chance of bearing fruit. 



Hika xr.it, 


Fnoar 




APPENDIX II. 


F. L. RETD, Esqi'iri:, 

Jnsit.ctoii ox Schools, 

(on special deputation in Jlajputana). 


To 


Tin: POLITICAL AGENT. 


BlKAXKR. 

Dated Jaipur , Me J?0M February 1905. 


Sir, < 

• Tn accordance with instructions from the Government of India, I lately 
visited Bikaner (in January 1 00.1) and enquired into the educational condition 
of the State. r T now have the honor to submit my report thereon and to oiler 
a few. suggestions. 


2 Tlie total expenditure on Education is Rs. 29,3*11 which includes 
IK 2,4 6(3 spent on live .boys attending the Mayo College. Ajmer. His Highness 
the Maharaja is personally fully alive to the advantages of education and is 
' keenly desirous of affording them to his people when and where possible. 
Since he took over the reins of Government the progress made in the City 
schools has been conspicuous, and efforts are being made to gradually spread 
■education more widely through the chief towns and villages. 


3. In the City there are the 

(1) Darhar High School. 

(II) Nobles’ School. 

(Ill) Lady Elgin’s Girls’ School. 


T. The Darhar Ifiyh School is a flourishing institution, well organised, 
with an efficient staff of teachers. Examination of the classes shows very 
creditable results. Considerable advance has been made since I visited the 
school in 1898 : during the last four years out of 1.3 coudidatcs for matricula- 
tion 11 have pas«cd, whilst in 6 years 25 out of 28 have successfully passed 
the Middle Examination. Thc.se results show 5 high percentage of successes, 
and testify to the diligence and ability of the teaching Staff; but they arc poor 
in number when the size and importance of Bikaner is considered. 


That the desire for higher education is ns yot very small is proved by the 
size of the upper classes as compared to the lower: classes T to X (Entrance) con- 
tain respectively 82,47, 20, 2.3, 14, 9, fi, 6, fi, 5: there arc also 54 in the prepara- 
tory classes where one Vernacular alone is taught ; 272 in all The lnrgc majority 
of hoys, it, will he scon, are withdrawn after hnving completed a very elementary 
course. This defect can host, he combated by time, with the gradual evolution 
in Bikaner of a higher standard of civilised life. At present the State offers 
every facility and does its utmoM to attract students. It is the apathy and 
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indifference oE the people that prevents thee facilities being full) utilised. The 
only suggestions I can offer are (1) small scholarships might be offered to 
boys who pass the Middle Examination to induce a larger number to prolong 
their education to the Entrance Standard. Then selected hoys might he 
encouraged with higher scholarships to graduate at Ajmer or some other 
colleo-e. Gradually this liberality would react on the State to its great advantage 
by furnishing it with a more highly educated class of officials than it can readily ' 
secure at present. Small State appointments are now obtainable bv boys 
possessing a very slender stock of knowledge, who prefer present small certain- 
ties rather than to proceed with their studies in the hope of higher future pos- 
sibilities. I would therefore suggest (2) that the passing of a certain educa- 
tion standard be regarded as a condition of employment in all posts of a certain 
v alue. 

The staff is efficient, comprising 3 Graduates in the higher appointments 
and well-paid useful men in the junior. In Mr. Rustomjee M. A. the State has 
secured a thoroughly competent Head Master, of high ability and conscientious 
energy. It is upon the Head Master that the well-being of a school almost 
entirely depends, if lie be slack the whole work of the school is slack: if he show 
himself zealous and enthusiastic, a like spirit permeates the whole institution. 

I would therefore suggest that it would be in the interests of the school if the 
State would grant him such pay as would secure his services permanently. 

When I visited this school in 1898 I found Urdu studied to the almost 
entire exclusion of Hindi which in a Hindu State seemed prima facie imnntuial. 

Now the use of Hindi has been extended through the various State Depart 1 
meats, and fully halE the boys select this language as their Vernacular. No bo\ s 
study both Vernaculars, lint as the curriculum for the Rajputann Middle Exa- 
mination includes both-one in a less degree than the other-steps should he taken 
here as elsewhere to qualify boys in both languages for this Examination. The 
importance of boys presenting themselves at this Examiuntiou I consider very 
great: in Bikaner no more than iu other Rnjpntana States is there adequate 
provision for thorough expert Inspection: therefore without this Examination 
there is no means whereby a school’s efficiency can be tested until the advanced 
stage of the Entrance Standard be reached. Attached to the High School and 
under the same management are : — 

(a) A Hindi Book-keeping class where 23 bins learn the work of 
accountants. 

(i) A Police training class of 5 boss. 

(e) A Patwnri class of 15. 

(d) A Banika school, in which some 250 boys are taught mental 
arithmetic of advanced character, and nothing else, in the 
manner peculiar to the Marwaris of Bikaner, Children of between 
6 and 11 attain the most surprising facility in rapidly and correctly 
calculating most difficult problems connected with Exchange, 
Profit and Lo^-s, and all to do with commercial and bnsine-s 
transactions. Thus trained there boys spread over all India and 
readily secure employment as brokers and commercial agent*-, 
besides becoming principals themrelve-. All these schools 
and dc|iiu ttnciils arc under the management of the Head Master 
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of the High School find are located in the same range of buildings. 

• The result is considerable over-crowding anil much noise. 

It is intended to erect a new school outside the city, and when 
this is provided the State will have done all that could possibly 
be expected of it : it will be for the citizens to avail themsehes 
of the State’s wise liberality. 

IT. The Softies' School is a most promising Institution which owes its 
present excellent condition to the keen interest taken in it by His Highness 
the Maharaja. As its name indicates it is for the sons of the nobility anil higher 
landed gentry of the State, a very conservative class, not at all anxious of 
themselves to send their sons awav from their homes for instruction or to advance 
with modern ideas. In 1898 this school opened with 4 boys ; now, twelve 
rears later, it has 7 G. This fact alone proves what progress the school has 
made. In future when the difficulties of recruitment become less this school 
should achieve results of enormous advantage both to the class sought to 
benefit and to the State. I visited the school in 1898 and now can testify to 
the great advance made though owing to irregularity of attendance and to 
lateness in returning from the holidays there is still room for further improxe- 
meul in the quality of the school work. Two } ears ago the Maharaja thorough- 
ly reorganised it, increasing the staff from 5 to 11 teachers, raising the 
expenditure from less than Us. .5,000 to about Its. 8,000 per annum and doing 
all he could to tender it efficient and attractive. The Head Master is a compe- 
tent Graduate on Rs. 14.5 a mouth and his next assistant is also a Graduate. 
The curriculum followed is that drawn up for the use of the Mayo College, 
Ajmer, though as yet the full course there taught is not here adopted : at 
present the standard reached represents one about two years below the Diploma 
Examination of that College, and approaching that of the Rajputana Middle 
Examination held annually in Ajmer for ordinary schools. In the Mayo 
College there is no Examination analogous to this Rajputana Middle, one that 
these Nobles’ Schools might appear at ; consequently there is no means of 
publicly testing their efficiency and comparing them with each other. Such a 
test promotes a healthy rivalry and keeps teachers up to the mark : in the 
absence of one, and without a thoroughly reliable system of Inspection, teachers 
arc apt to become slack. The work done in the school is of fair quality, but 
admits Of improvement : neither in Arithmetic nor in Translation from Verna- 
cular into English do the classes reach the desired standard : these arc important 
subjects upon which too great care cannot be bestowed. It would be well, in 
the near future, not to rest satisfied with anything less than the Mayo College 
Diploma Examination as the aim towards which the efforts of this school should 
be directed : the existing stuff would require very slight strengthening, if any, 
to effect this ; while the State would reap the advantage of a more highly 
educated class of officials. To qualify boys for official work, arrangements are 
made for teaching them Rook- keeping, Surveying and Revenue Work and 
all boys are instructed in both Vernaculars. 

f 

Attached to the School is a Boarding House where 24 boys are accommo- 
dated and entirely maintained by the State: moreover Rs, .50 per mensem are 
distributed as scholarships, 'and each boy in the school is presented with, a 
uni tor m and a winter suit. Plans are being prepared for a more capacious 
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school-building- For tll(i encouragement of ph\M«d exorcise awl athletic 

n0b t hc State makes most liberal provision : ample grounds arc laid out f„ r 
cricket, football and tennis : there is a racket court : gymnastics and drill 
form part of the daily course : even riding horses are provided lor those who 

have none of their own. 

/ T |,c Girls' School, associated with Lady Elgin’s name, and insti- 
tuted in 1898 is doing good work ; it seems fairly popular and.. l»a«. jichicv cd 
a success greater than most such schools in Kajputnna. The average daily 
attendance of 147 enrolled is 97 : the customs of the country render it im- 
possible to enforce greater regularity. Few girls remain after, the age of 12 
and the large majority (101) are in the lowest class The Arithmetic of thc 
school should be paid more attention to but in other respects .the education 
imparted to those who fill the higher clnsses is of a solid and practical nature. 
The Head Mistress is not highly educated, bnt she is respectable mid ex- 
perienced : she is supported by three assistants. Thc school hah under her 
fostering care now reached a stage when it would be wise to obtain, iE possible, 
a woman of higher attainments who might raise the. standard and effect further 
improvement. 

As regards Sanscrit education, besides what is taught in the High 
School, there are 3 schools in the City and C in the District, supported privately, 
where Brahman hoys qualify themselves for their sacerdotal functions. 

4. Banika School- and Village education. A very interesting feature oE 
Bikaner are the Banika schools which prevail throughout the State : there are 
some 40 of them in the capital privately supported : 708 hoys are found in those 
attached to the State Tillage schools and they are established also in almost 
every village of a respectable size. Beyond a very thorough training ill the 
mental Arithmetic useful for banking and trading purposes these schools tench 
nothing : other education is regarded as useless and unnecessary ; even elemen- 
tary Hindi, reading and writing, is disregarded. There are no Pathslmlas or 
indigenous schools as are found generally elsewhere, no schools are maintained 
in an v jagir village and beyond the 13 schools maintained by the Stato in certain 
of the larger towns and villages Village Education does not exist. Other con- 
ditions too militate against the spread oE education through Bikaner. The 
population is largely an agricultural and pastoral one. most of the villages being 
inhabited entirely by .lats: the distances between villages are very great, so 
that one school can rarely serve more than one village : the people are poor, 
and seasons of scarcity the rule rather than the exception, involving constant 
migrations and fluctuations, and the villages as a'rule are very small. 'I here 
are however 9 towns and 36 villages with over 1,000 inhabitants each. In all 
these towns there are schools of some sort. Altogether there are 13 District 

O 

schools affording education, other than Banika, to 620 : 11 of these tench not 
higher than the Upper Primary standard, without History or Euclid. 2 are only 
Lower Primary. In 3 of these towns the teaching of elementary English has 
recently been introduced, the ultimate aim being to raise them to the Middle 
Standard. In Cluiru also a local Banker has bequeathed -Rts 73,000 for an Anglo* 
^ ernacular, School. The State expenditure upon village schools* is Rs- 6,37 fi. 
L rained teachers are hard to find ; but Bikaner has secured 9 who have passed 
through a Normal School and 6 who have passed (he Vernacular Final. > 
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5. Upon the whole therefore Primary and Village Education in Bikaner 
cannot be regarded as in a forward state. Considering the money spent and 
the qualifications of the teachers the standard should be higher ; the Vernacu- 
lar Final should in all the towns and larger villages be aimed at, whilst 
notwithstanding the adverse conditions peculiar to this State a larger number 
of Lower Primary might, I suggest, be experimentally established. It should 
be recognised as a chief duty of Nazims and all village authorities to encourage 
attendance at these schools. But above all constant supervision by a competent 
Inspector is most necessary. Every school should be thoroughly inspected 
and the work of the teachers rigidly supervised four times, at least, every year. 
The existing Inspector on Rg- 50, of the “ old school,” is not equal to modern 
requirements ; and I believe the Maharaja is quite alive to the paramount 
necessity of obtaining a man for this work possessing the requisite qualifications. 

Before closing my report I wish to express my thanks for the kindness 
attdt assistance received both from yourself and from H. H. the Maharajah 
during the days I was employed on my Inspection in the Bikaner State. 
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From 

F. L. REID, Esquire, 

Inspector of Schools, 

(on sjwcial deputation in Rajpulana .) 


To 

Tun POLITICAL AGENT, 

Ilaraoti and 'Toni', 

Tonic. 

Dated Ajmer, the 14th March 1905. 
Sin, 

In accordance with instructions from the Government of India, I have re- 
cently visited Bundi, and now have to honor to submit my report on education 
in that State and to offer a few suggestions. 

2, With the exception of an Anglo- Vernacular School in the capital city 
education on modern lines may be said to be non-existent in this State. There 
is an elementary school at Naemva teaching some 35 boys ; there are also some 
dozen pathslmlas in the district where the patlipaharasystem is followed. And ^ 
there are various Pandits who each have a few pupils to whom they privately 
teach Sanscrit. Bundi is an old-fashioned State owing to geographical and 
other reasons out of touch with modern ideas ; it is far removed from any 
railroad or from British territory ; it has no large commercial interests ; and 
the people are content to pursue the even tenor of their ways without caring 
to change. Education, therefore, is foreign to their very instincts. Out of a 
total population in the State of 1,71,227 there are only some 150 children 
receiving any but the most rudimentary education. There are 819 villages, 
of which 14 have more than 1000 inhabitants. The total amount spent on 
Education is 3,438 per annum. 

. , 3. The High School has been in existence over 20 years : during the 

la8t.tfenjf»ars 4 boys from it have passed the Middle, 8 the Entrance Examination. 
This is not an adequate return for the money spent. The desire in Bundi for 
an English education is not groat : all official work, with the exception of 
the English office employing four clerks, is carried on in Hindi : but the more 
highly educated the official class the smoother and more satisfactory the State 
work, and it is in the interest of thc^ State to encourage the growth of an 
educated class. * * 

•e , 

Reading in the 10 Anglo- Vernacular classes of the High School are fil 
boys, of whom-1 2 are in the Entrance,' 4 in the Middle ; the whole are thus 
distributed over the 10 classes: 2, 4, 4, 7, 2, 9, 5, 8, G, 14. There-Jare alsojil 
reading Persian, 22 Sanscrit, and 1 9* -Hindi : a total in, this school df 123. ‘-Tiic 
Head Master has matriculated and draws -11* 30 : he has ji assistants teaching 
English, 2 for Persian, 5 for Sanscrit, 1 for Hindi, their united pay comes to 
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Rs 192 per annum. For such a sum as this an efficient High School can 
scarcely be expected ; nor is it possible for a staff possessing inferior quali- 
fications to properly conduct a school aspiring to such a standard. The money 
that the State is spending is being practically wasted, whereas the expenditure 
of a little more would produce good value for the whole. At present there 
cannot be said to be any systematic teaching : in all subjects throughout the 
school there is weakness : a thorough overhauling and reorganization is 
necessary. I would therefore strongly urge the immediate entertainment of n 
competent Head Master, a man with experience and one who has rend at least 
up to the B. A. standard : by degrees, ns occasion offers, two or three other 
competent men as junior teachers should be introduced. Efforts should then 
be made, following the Ajmer curriculum, to pass boys nt the Kajputnmi 
Middle and at the Allahabad Entrance Examinations: and in the course of a few 
years Bund! will have a supply of educated young men capable of satisfactorily 
filling appointments in the various departments of the State. 

The study of Sanscrit, according to old methods and up to a curtain point, 
is popular in Bondi, where in the capital city alone there is a population of 
4,000 Bralnnius. The reputation of some Pandits as Sanscrit scholars is locally 
very high ; some 8 receive a fen- pupils in their own houses to whom they 
privately impart some knowledge. There is no desire to pass any recognised 
standard but these local Pandits themselves confer the title of Pandit and the 
Maharaja ratifies it. From such enquiries as I could make I gathered tlint 
no Sanscrit learning of a high order is taught; and that the large majority of 
the 80 under instruction are satisfied with learning how to cast horoscopes and 
with qualifying themselves for the due performance of religious rites. It 
seems a pity tlint this imperfect system should not lie better organized and made 
to approximate more closely to the methods pur-itcd at Benares or nt the 
Oriental College of the Punjab. A very little encouragement from tlieDarlur 
would serve to make this possible. The Pandits geneudly are well-to-do ami 
of good position : so State encouragement would Iw-t take the shape- of ‘small 
scholarships to students. 

4. In the 819 villages, with one exception, there is no provision for 
education. I buggest that in the 11 with a population of above 1,000 Upper 
Primary Schools should be established, or at least in the 5 with over % 000 
So long as competent teachers cannot be supplied locally, high pay will have 
to be offered to attract good men ; and I estimate the cost of each school at 
Ms 18 per mensem : 5 schools would thus cost Ms 1,080 per annum. Strict ntul 
constant Inspection would have to he provided for ; without this no -system is 
reliable : for the first few years the work might he entrusted to the 2nd or 
3rd teacher of the High School, he reporting to the Head Master. 

n. No provision is made for physical training : in this respect Bnndi 
i« behind other States. 
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From 

‘ F. L. REID, EsQfinn, 

Ixspi.ctok or Schools, 

(011 special deputation in Rajputana). 

i* * 

To 

Tut: POLITICAL AGENT, 

Eastern Itajpufana Slates , 

Dharatpur. 

Dated Jodhpur, the 20th March 1005. 

Sir, • 

T have the honor to submit my report upon the condition of education in 
the Dholpur State, which in accordance with instructions from the Govern- 
ment of India, T visited at the commencement of the present month. At the 
same time I venture to offer a few suggestions. 

2 Until quite recently Education would seem to have been *ndly 
neglected in this Stale : it was represented merely by a few indigenous pnth- 
shala-) and maktabs scattered through the district, and in the capital itself by a 
school aiming nominally at a Standard approximating to the Anglo- Vernacular 
Middle but inMnct falling very far below it. With the advent of Mr. Clogstoun 
a- Superintendent of the State a new order of things was inaugurated. Other 
more urgent. matters at first absorbed his attention and it is only comparatively 
recently he has been able to take in hand the educational department ; but he 
has already effected a remarkable change, has reorganised the City A. V. 
School on a sound basis, nnd is contemplating steps whereby Primary Educa- 
tion may be spread through the villages. 

* 

3. In the case of the City School the teaching staff has been great- 
ly strengthened and an experienced Graduate entertained ns Head Master ; 
thc.staff, costing Rs- 223 per mensem is now sufficient for a good Middle 
School.’ Whereas previously the number of scholars was about 100 attending 
with extreme irregularity, it has now risen to 250 : discipline and regu- 
larity arc insisted on and fees ranging from 1 to 0 annas are paid. This 
imposition of Fees is found scarcely anywhere else nmong the Native States 
of Rajputana: where it hns been tried it lias - failed of success: but here in 
Dholpur the principle is accepted wicliout distaste. At present the highest 
class formed is the 6th, twp below the- Middle : ‘and in this class are 8 boys. 
Before long the school will have a Middle or 8th class : nnd later on, no doubt 
Dholpur will aspire to a High School teaching up to the 10th or Entrance 
class, That Dholpur, with some 20,000 inhabitants ought to Imved good 
High School is a truism j and untiHjj; hns one it is not on an equality/ with 
terms of similar importance elsewhere. But the establishment of su<jf) a’ school 
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•svill necessarily entail a material addition to the expenditure ; and from the 
point of view of economy I would suggest that, until the number of boys 
ready to attend classes IX and X is considerable, scholarships might be given 
to Midi bovs as desire to prosecute their studies to the Entrance Standard, 
enabling them to do so in Agra or elsewhere. For the present the Durbar 
might be content to make oE this a thoroughly efficient Middle School. And 
there being no other public test of the school's efficiency, and there existing 
in Dholpur no thorough system of independent Inspection, T would strongly 
uro-e the authorities to avail themselves of the test provided by the Rajputan.i 
Middle Examination, especially if Bharatpur, ns is possible, becomes recognised 
as an Examination Centre. 


4. At present the school is temporarily housed in a commodious but 
drnughtv and non-partitioned mausoleum. The erection of more suitable 
accommodation has been arranged for, and in connection with it there will be 
provision for recreation grounds where athletics and games will be encouraged. 
It is hoped that in the course of time representatives of Dholpur will take 
part in the Inter-School Sports held at Ajmer. 

3. Sanscrit For the teaching of Sanscrit there is no separate depart- 
ment and no effort is nude to pass any of the recognised examinations of 
Benares or of the Oriental College Lahore. But there are a few Pandits 
pu-tially supported by the State e veil of whom has private pupils whom lie 
qualifies fur the performance of their priestly functions, which are mainly 
hereditary. 


G For Female education there is ns yet 110 provision. Being so close 
to British districts and being influenced *>o largely by the advanced tone of 
thought or so progressive a city as Agra the opening of a Girls" school under 
competent trained teachers would probably prove popular and be attended 
with success. 


7. Apart from the capital of Dholpur there arc in the State 542 v illnges 
with a population of 251, 605 ; and of these 4S have more than 1000 inhabi- 
tants. And yet there are but 5 Schools maintained by the State, besides 2 
that receive State-aid. The people are mainly of the agricultural class and 
evince very small inclination towards education. Existing schools are of a 
very’ elementary order, conducted on no regular system, and badly attended, 
teaching nominally only some 200. It is one thing to provide schools, another 
to induce attendance : hut theoretically, I would suggest, every’ village with 
over 1,000 inhabitants should have n Primary School, Lower or Upper, 
whilst in each of the 5 Tahsils there ought to be a Vernacular school teaching 
up to the Middle or Final Standard. Such provision would suffice for the 
large majority’ ; but for the few desirous of learning English a Boarding 
house and a system of scholarships might be provided in connection with the 
City High School. (1 am told that already there are boys who in order to 
learn English attend from villages of Dholpur the College at Agra.) In the 
course of time a supply of young men belonging to Dholpur would, be forth- 
coming for the work of the State, anti eventually an education-test might be 
insisted upon as a preliminary qualification for state-employment. In this way, 
the cause of education would be helped, the State would be benefited, and for 
the money spent on Education the State would receive its’ advantage. 
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8. To make schools successful competent teachers are essentia] : no 
man should be placed in charge of a Primary School who has not passed Ins 
VernncuUr Final Examination, and no man should take charge o£ a Vernacular 
Final School who has not received a proper training in a Normal School. The 
probable cost of a Lower Primary School would be 11s 12, that of an Upper 
Primary 11s- 2G, and that of a Vernacular Middle or Final 11s- 35 per mensem. 

9. Having provided schools and teachers there remains the Inspection 
to he arranged for. Dholpur cannot afford the elaborate system that prevails 
in British Districts ; buL at least one ellicicnt man should he appointed who 
should inspect each school at least four times a year. If at first the number 
of schools seem not to warrant the entertainment of a separate officer for this 
purpose, I would suggest that the work might be performed by one of the 
teachers of the High School. 

10. For the Noble class there is no special provision, aud such sons of 
jmnrdnrs as desire education, or whom there arc 5, attend the City School 
along with boys of other classes. Where this course is not objected to, it 
seems preferable to and more economical than having a special school for a 
special class. The brother of the Mnharaj liana, attends the Mayo College 
Ajmer. 
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From 


APPENDIX V. 


F. L. REID, Esquire, 

Inspector of Schools, 

(on special deputation in Rajpuiana). 


To 


The RESIDENT, 

ME Y IV A R, 

Udaipur. 

Dated the 14th April 1905. 


Sin, 

III m3* recent tour through Rnjputann to report on the condition of 
education I was unable to visit Dungarpur and Banswara but from information 
kindly supplied me I learn that education has not made great headway in 
either of these States. 

2. Tn Dungarpur the amount spent is Ra- 4,000. The City school is an 
Anglo- Vernacular one attended by some 200 children, a few of whom have 
commenced to study English. Probably some few yenrs must elapse before 
this school passes out of the elemental*}' stage : but the ultimate aim as nt 
Banswara is the Middle Standard. In the districts 3*011 have, I believe, some 
5 Lower Primary schools together with two specially for the children of Bhils. 
As Inspector of those schools the Faujdar acts, and is well reported on. An 
attempt to open a school for the bons of jngirdars scums to have fallen through 
owing to lack of support. 

,">. Iti Banswara there seem to be 7 small village schools, of a Lower 
Primary nature, which are maintained by local subscriptions and small grants- 
in-aid : and in the capital since October 1903, an Anglo- Vernacular School has 
been opened, at present very elementary, but ultimately hoping to reach the 
Middle Standard. This is now attended by between 80 & 100. Difficulty is 

* t 

found in obtaining the seiWiccs of good teachers. The total amount spent on 
education is Rs- 1,100 per annum. 

4 . Under such adverse circumstances ns obtained in these two small 
S fates all that can at present be done seems to have been done, and I have no 
suggestions to offer. 
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APPENDIX VI. 

F. L. REID, Esquire, 

Inspector op Schools, 

{on special deputation in Rajputana.) 


To 

The RESIDENT, 

Jaipur. 

Dated Abu, the 31st March 1905 , 
Sir, 

In accordance with instructions from the Government of India, I last month 
visited Jaipur. His Highness the Maharaja, while reluctant to permit a Govern- 
ment Officer to thoroughly inspect all his Schools and report thereon, was not 
adverse to my visiting the College and educational institutions of Jnipur City : 
" and I was enabled by the courtesy of the Principal and Director of Public Ins- 
truction to learn much of the good work that is being done, while the printed 
Annual Report supplemented by such information as from various sources I 
was able to gather allows me to present an approximately clear, though far 
from exhaustive idea of wlmt is being done for Education throughout the State. 

2. There are in the City of Jaipur, supported by the State, 


The Maharajah’s College attended by 

... 71 

„ Collegiate School 

... 649 

The Oriental College 


... 35 

The Sanscrit „ 


... 104 

The Clinndpolc A. V. Middle School 

... 347 

The Nobles’ School 

• • • 

... 18 

7 Girls' Schools 

• • • 

... G46 

4 Vernacular Final Schools 

» « « 

... 588 

The School of Arts 

• • • 

... 100 

The Drawing and Painting School 

... 33 

3 Carpet Schools 

• • • 

... 250 



2,841 


The total State Expenditure on Education being about 90,000, and 
the District Schools costing close on -Ru- 10,000, the above mentioned Schools 
cost the State the considerable sum of close on Rs- 80,000, of which the 
Maharajah’s College represents over Ra- 21,000. 

8. The Maharajah’s College and Collegiate School are magnificently 
accommodated in u commodious range of buildings clustered round four court- 
ynrds of ample proportions, and compare favorably with any Collegiate 
buildings in India. The staff is a thoroughly competent one : not only nre 
the}' men of high scholastic attainments including 6 M. A.’s. and 7 B. A.’s., 
but that, they are efficient practically is proved by the excellent results achieved 
at the University Examinations. During the Inst four years the list of 
successful students comprises 2 M. A.’s., 18 B. A.’s., {>0 Intermediate, 62 
Entrance. Tin’s is a record of which any College would be proud, and speaks 
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volumes for the zeal and ability of the teachera presided over by Mr. Sanjiban 
Gan-mli m a., to whom as Principal of the College and Director of Public 
Instruction so’much of the credit for the high quality of education in Jaipur 

is due. 


This College is the only one in Rnjputana that prepares students for the 
M. A. Examination It is also the only one that at present is affiliated to the 
Allahabad University for the B. Sc. degree ; the Durbar with wise liberality 
having pro\ ided the necessary sum for the adequate equipment of both pin sieal 
and chemical laboratories, besides granting an annual sum of lltr 1,200 lor 
their upkeep. Gas and water are laid on, and 8 boys at a time can work at 
practical chemistry. An interesting feature oE the laboratory is the work-shop, 
where already under the supervision of the Science Professor numerous 
instruments and appliances have economically been made. 


The number of students on the College rolls is 71. A judicious system 
of scholarships has been lately introduced, well calculated to be a real incentive 
to deserving students. 


4. The Oriental College trains students for the Peraian-Arabic Title 
Examinations of the Punjab University and is doing good work. The Stall' 
comprises 4 Professors of high attainments. At present there arc 33 students. 
In 1903 the successes were : — 

1 Honors in Arabic, (Moulvi Fazil). 

5 Honors in Persian, (Munslii Fazil). 

ID High Proficiency, (Munslii Alim). 

7 Proficiency, (Munslii). 

and of late years the successes have been 3 Honors in Arabic, IS in Persian : 
25 High Proficiency, and 7 Proficiency in Persian. 


5. The Sanscrit College affords education to 101 students. This is an 
institution of which Jaipur is very proud. When first in-titnted by the late 
Maharaja Ram Jungli the Staff was selected from among the ablest Sanscrit 
Scholars in India, and the high fame then established has been and is being 
well maintained. Instruction is given in Grammar, Literature, Philosophy, 
Nyaya and Vedanta, Mathematics, Astronomy, Medicine, and the Vedas. Exa- 
minations are held annually by distinguished Sanscrit Scholars and Titles 
conferred ; aiul these Titles, it is held, are in no way inferior to the more 
widely-recognised Titles of Benares nnd Lahore. 


6. Appointment — A wise system is in Vogue in this State of endeavouring 
to utilise the services of its graduated students in various Suite departments. 
And many men educated in the Oriental and Sanscrit Colleges have readity 
found employment on the StnfEi of Colleges in other parts of India. ^Some 
too have entered the Indian Medical Service. 

7. Secondary Education is represented in Jaipur City by two schools 
teaching up to the Entrance Standard, r is., the Collegiate and the Mission 
Schools : the Chandpole Anglo- Vernacular Middle School; and four Vernacular 
Middle Schools, 2 of which are aided. The Mission School is supported by 
the Presbyterian Mission and has 196 names enrolled : the Collegiate School 
.has 649, and the Chandpole which wns opened to relieve the crowded condition 
VoE the former has 347 , From the Collegiate school during the last four years 

G2 have passed the Entrance Examination of the Allahabad University. I 
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have no figures showing how many have passed the Middle Examination. But 
since the abolition of this Examination in the United Provinces and the intro- • 
(faction of the High School Scholarship Examination selected boys from the 
Collegiate and the Chandpole Schools and from 2 or 3 of the District Schools 
present themselves at that Examination: and to the ten that pass the highest, the 
Durbar gives scholarships. For the numerous other boys in Jaipur City and 
District who reach the Middle Standard thereis no public Examination, although 
the Jaipur Educational Department examines each school at the end of the 
Upper Primary stage by printed papers. I ain very strongly of the opinion 
that the State would obtain much advantage from allowing these boj'8, as is 
done by other States, to join the Rnjputann Middle Examination held in Ajmer 
in lieu of the Examination formerly held by the United Provinces. The value v 
of an examination, whereby the degree of merit reached by various Schools 
can be authoritatively tested and which acts as an incentive to every school to 
put forth its best endeavours so as to win reputation and credit cannot well be 
over-estimated in a country such as llajputaim, where the system of “indepen- 
dent and efficient inspection" is embryonic and undeveloped. Without such a 
public test of approved reliability the efforts of tcnchcrs are likely to become 
slack ; there is no adequate means of appraising the value of their work, or of 
ensuring that the moneys expended by the State are being utilised to the best 
advantage. Jnipur is undoubtedly the premier Stnte in Rnjputann in educa- 
tional matters, and it would be no derogation to her pre-eminence or her indepen- 
dence if she were in this* matter of a Middle Standard Examination to submit 
liei"scliools to the same test as all other Slates in Rnjputniin gladly avail them- 
selves of- 

8. T now come to the subject of Education in the district towns and 
villages, and find that though the Educational authorities are aware of the 
generally backward condition and are eager to gradually improve matters, 
very much remains to be done before Jnipur attains the degree of efficiency 
that is regarded as the minimum permissible in British Districts. I quote from 
the Jaipur Educational Report for 1904. “Seven or eight years ago there 
were no Vernacular Secondary Schools in the districts. The so-called schools, 
formerly maintained or aided by the State in the districts, were only elemen- 
tary schools which were often no better than chat sains or mnktabs. These 
schools, however, gradually developed and wc linve at present 11 Vernacular 
Secondary Schools in the districts and 43 Primary Schools." This number 
would seem now to have increased to 16 Vernacular Secondary and 59 Primary, 
in addition to which there are a few secondary and some 59 Primary schools 
maintained bv Jngirdnrs and private bodies. There are also some G02 indige- 
nous pntlishulns and nmktnbs or which 74 arc more advanced than the others 
and which it is the constant effort of the Director of Public Instruction to develop 
and improve. These are attended by some 11,000 children. Excluding these 
iiuligclious schools there arc in the districts some 11,000 under sonic instruction. 

9. Needless to say, in a state or the size of Jnipur this is inadequate and 
there is considerable scope for extension. There arc 584 villages with a 
population of over 1,000 and of these 179 have over 2,000. About half of 
this number is said to belong to the State, Iwlf to Jnginbtrs. Of villages 
belonging to the better class there, arc 32 with a population or over 8,000 that 
with the exception of elementary indigenous schools have no school at all. - 
Very few are the Jngirdnrs who cvitico any interest whatever in education 
afc four <Tngir villages however, Jobncr, Khetri, Sikar and Choimi there are-*' 
Anglo- Vernacular schools imparting secondary education, well spoken of. 
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It would be greatly to the interest of everyone concerned if the Jngirrlnrs 
could be persuaded to either open schools themselves or permit State schools 
to be established at their expense in their principal towns and villages. The 
cost of a Primary School is Rs. 8-10 per mensem, of a Vernacular Final one 
its. 40-50 per mensem, not a large sum for a well-to-do nobleman to spend 
towards the welfare and improvement of his people. 

10. Although I was not empowered to visit any of the District Schools 

I gathered that on the whole they arc well managed and well supervised. The 
State is not niggardly in its support. The teachers nrc recruited ns far as 
possible from the Oriental and Sanscrit Colleges and from Vernacular Final 
Schools and are probably superior as a class to those found in most States. 
In all secondary schools provision is mndo for the teaching of both verna- 
culars. The Hindu population as compared to the Molinmcilan is as 12 to 1, 
and a moiety of the Molmmednns would prefer to confine themselves to Hindi: 
but the State language is Urdu, so Urdu has to bo taught. Were this not so, 
the money now spent on Urdu might be usefully' spent on extending Primary 
Education in Hindi. 1 - 

i 

11. The system of Inspection seems efficient. Under the Director of 
Public Instruction there is a competent Inspector who visits each Secondary 
School twice a year, each Primary one ns occasion serves: and under him are 
4 Deputy Inspectors, each in charge of a separate circle, who arc supposed 
to pay 3 or 4 visits each year to each school in their circle. At'the end of the 
Lower Primary stage examinations nrc held by printed papers. 

12. The Nobles’ School is not the flourishing Institution it is in some 
States. It is represented by only n few boys, some 18 only being enrolled : 
and it is accommodated in rooms in the College building. There must lie in 
the Jaipur Suite a very large number of sons of nobles whom such a school 
if encouraged would advantage. The State is represented in the Mayo Collcg c 
Ajmer by 9 boys. 

. — 13. Girls’ Schools do not prove more popular in Jaipur than in other 

States in Raj putana. At Amber and Snmhhnr they exist, and there are 9 in 
the City; on the rolls are inscribed the iinme- of 797. An Englishwoman is 
entertained as Superintendent, but under her the Teachers arc inefficient, 
better ones being unobtainable. The State is willing to encourage Female 
education, but parents will not send their children ; or such as do come are 
almost at onre withdrawn: very few remain long enough to reach even the 
Upper Pi unary Stage. 

14. Tt remains to mention the Technical Schools of Jaipur. The 
School of Arts teaches 100 hoys the various arts and industries for which 
Jaipur is so widely famed and much good work is turned out. Scholarships 
arc granted, and the State liberally supports the school. Resides artistic 
work, the elements of Hindi, Urdu and Arithmetic are taught. 33 boys arc 
taught Painting an 1 Drawing and become capable draftsmen. The Suite fur- 
ther provides small stipends during their apprenticeship to some 250 children 
who learn the art of weaving carpets. - 
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APPENDIX VII. 

From 


F. L. REID, Esquire, 

Inspector of Schools, 

(on special deputation in Rajputana). 


To 

The POLITICAL AGENT, 

KolaK <$• Jhalawar , 

Kotah. 

Dated the 13th April 1905. 

• Sir, 

In accordance with instructions received from the Government of India 
I recently, in February 1^05, visited Jhalawar and enquired into the condition 
of the education of that State. I now have the honor to submit my report 
and to offer a few suggestions. 

2. The total annual expenditure on education is approximately Be- 5,496 
per annum but with the exception of the High School in Jhalawar, there is 
not much done for education. There are nominally 5 village schools in 3 of 
which some provision is made for the teaching of Urdu along with Hindi, but 
the teaching is of an elementary character, in no case above the Upper Primary , 
and generally not so high. At Patan the Hindi teaching does not rise above 
the Lower Primary; whereas the Persian and Urdu literature is of an advanced 
nature, without Euclid and very little Arithmetic. The indigenous education' 
given in the pathshalas is all that the generality desire : the bankers and traders 
care for little higher, as not advancing their business interests and the agri- 
cultural classes are entirely indifferent. But soon the advent of the railway 
will bring this State into closer touch with the outer world, and there will be 
possibly some awakeuing to the advantages oE some knowledge : at any rate 
it seems to be the duty of the State to endeavour to create such an idea, in 
however small a degree ; and the present Maharaja, so enlightened himself, 
may be trusted to do all he can. Out of a total population of 90,000 less than 
600 receive any education. I would suggest that Patan, a large commercial 
town of over 7,000 inhabitants, should have a Vernacular School teaching up to 
the Middle Standard, and that efforts should be made to enlist a better class 
oE teachers who might increase the popularity of the other village schools. 
'Steps too might -be taken for an improved system of Inspection : the Tahsil- 
dars who at present visit the schools are in a position to render great assistance, 
but not being expert educationalists are not as useful as a trained man would 
be. The number of schools being scarcely such as to warrant the appoint- 
ment of a separate officer I would - recommend that the staff of the High 
School might be utilised. 
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3. At Dag there is u special school for the reclamation of the Sundhm, 
a predatory tribe : at an annual cost of 300 the Darbar defrays the expenses 
of Boarding as well as of educating some 15 boys. 

4. The High School in Jlmlawar is housed in a very excellent building, 
roomy aud well arranged : the Head Master is a competent experienced man : 
but the school is not in a satisfactory condition. In 1897 an attempt to intro- 
duce fees was made, and out of 255 only 35 remained in the school : then, the 
next yeur, the partition of Jlialawar took place, and many ofiicials and others 
migrated to Kotah. It was not until December 1902 that the school was re- 
organised, How the defect, that impedes success, is the insufficiency and 
inefficiency of the Staff. The Head Master is capable, but an extra expenditure 
of at least Rs- 60-7 0 per mensem will be required before the school can be on 
a sound footing : besides Pundits and Moulvis there should be nine masters, 
whereas at present there are only 6 ; and the higher the standards that these 
men have themselves learned up to, the better of course for the school. At 
present the quality of work is distinctly poor. By instructing boys in his own 
house after school hours and taking much trouble the Head ‘Master has passed 

3 boys for the Entrance Examination, the first successes for 9 years. No bovs 
* * «/ 

appear for examination at the Middle stage. The distance from Ajmer is 
the excuse. But the advantage to a -chool of thte'exnminatiou is so ehmt that 
I think the Darbar would be willing to defray the expenses of candidates. 

5. A change, I would suggest, might with advantage be made in the 
plan adopted: now boys read purely Vernacular for 18 months, then com- 
mence English, and in 7 years are pushed through to the Entrance : altogether 
a period of SJ years. This in my opinion is a too rapid course : the average 
boy cannot so readily acquire a proper knowledge of his subjects. I would re- 
commend the course usually followed 'in Itajpntana : purely Vernacular for 
one year : then G months each in the English Standards I, II and III ; and a 
year each in Standards IV-X, which admits of a boy passing his Entrance 
Examination in 91- years from the time that he first commences to learn. 

6. Ample provision is here made for drill, gymnastics, and recreation: 
and the capital Library that the Maharaja is establishing should in future 
prove an educational factor of great value. 

' s -7. A Girls’ school has existed for the last 20 years. It is attended, 
however, by only 27 girls and costs Ils. 12-8-0 a month. Very little is learnt: 
but a few girls arc able to read and write. 
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APPENDIX YIII. 

* 

F. L. REID, EsQi-iKr., 

Jxsi*i:<toh qv Sermons, 

(on special deputation in Rajput ana ). 

Tm: RESIDENT, 

Hw/erB liajputana States, 

Jodhpur . 


Dated Abu , the 1st April 1005. 

Silt, 

In accordance witn instructions from the Government of India I have 

’ ' i 

visited Jodhpur ancUmade mysfclf acquainted with its educational system. It 
was not considered necessary that I should visit the schools in the Districts ; 
but their condition has been ascertained with sufficient certainty from enquiries. 
I now have the honor to submit my report and to offer a few suggestions. 

2. The total expenditure on Education, as entered in the Budget, is 
Rs. 44,500. Of this sum Rs. 30,872 is spent on the College and City Schools: 
Rs. 3,000 is provided for the printing of such rare books as may be found in 
Jodhpur, but is seldom utilised : leaving less than Rs. 10,000 for the purpose 
of education in the towns and villages of the Districts. 

3. The following is a list of the City Institutions, with the number 
attending them and the cost of their support : — 

Attended by 


Jaswant College 

• • • 

25 

Rs. 1 6,668 

Darbar High School 

• • • 

58 L 

5) 

8,640 

English Primary Branch School 

74 

11 

708 

Sanscrit School 

• • • 

37 

51 

570 

Hindi Pathshala 

• •• 

180 

51 

210 

j Ifewson Girls’ School 


49 

51 

2,712 

5 Aided Primary Schools 

i»i 

250 

51 

1,068 

Rajput Boarding House 

• •• 

49 

51 

1,296 

»V 


3,245 

Rs. 31,872 


4. By far tile largest item of expenditure is the Jaswant College, an 
excellent institution so for as quality of work is concerned, but so poorly 
attended that the cost of each student amounts to Rs. 666 per annum a sum 
considerably more than - double of what a college student costs in the most. 


expensive Government College, and hugely in excess' of his cost in an average 
Native, College. This College was established dw, 189J1, studeyfid-s appearing for 
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the B. A. degree in 1898. The famine and cholera of 1899-1900 impeded 
progress, but with the exception of in those years results have been uniformly 
o-ood: 11 have taken their Degree, 37 have parsed the Intermediate. The 
State does what it can to encourage collegiate training : it grants scholarships 
and it gives preference to Graduates in filling up appointments : but there 
does not exist in Jodhpur a large enough class of educnted youths to properly 
fill a college; and I fancy the opening of this College was somewhat premature. 
It is undoubtedly doing good work and is creating a demand for higher 
education however limited ; but it is at a heavy comparative cost. It is a 
question whether with the same expenditure much more might not have been 
achieved in other directions in supplying the educational wants of the State. 
The Staff is a strong one consisting of 7 Professors, all of whom except the 
Head Moulvi are B. A.’s or M. A.’s, and is sufficient to teach four times the 
present number. The Physics and Chemistry Laboratories are specially well 
equipped, but the college is not affiliated for the B. Sc. Degree and Science 
may probably soon cease to be taught, owing to the very small number of 
students. 

5. The school attached to the College is well organised and looked 
after, and succeeds in passing a fair number for the Entrance and Middle 
Examinations. But there is a huge disproportion in the numbers or the upper 
classes and of the lower ones : the preparatory ‘sections contain 266 children 
learning rudimentary vernacular : the Primary Stage is represented by 231: 
the Lower Secondary or Middle by 52, the Entrance and Preparatory 
Entrance by 18. The large majority are sons of Muhajuns or of Railway 
Employe's : the latter find it easy to obtain minor appointments connected 
with the railway after they have acquired a very rudimentary degree of 
knowledge : the former care only for such education as will enable them to 
conduct their business according to old methods. Hence it is that so manv 
leave after the Primary Stage. If the State authorities were to recognise the 
possession of a certificate of having passed the Rnjpntana Middle Examina- 
tion as a necessary qualification for State employment, a much Inrger 
number of boys would continue to the end of the Middle Stage, with advantage 
both to themselves and to the State. The Sanscrit school, attended by 37 boys, 
is intended mainly for Brahmans who desire to fit themselves Tor their pro-, 
fessional duties. It is only this year that for the first time boys are being 
sent up for the Titles Examinations at the Oriental College, Lahore. 

The Girls’ School is under the supervision of a European teacher, and the 
State is liberal in its support. But it is poorly attended, only 49 names being 
enrolled; the same adverse difficulties arc- met with here as is the case in other 
States of Rajputana and very little practical work is done. 

6. The Rajput Boarding House .provides accommodation for 49 poor 
Rajput boys who attend the school classes for education. This institution 
would seem to have risen upon the ashes of a former Nobles’ School. In the 
time of the late Maharaja a Nobles’ School was established to afford education 
to the sons of the numerous Jagirdars in Marwar. It was the first school 
of its kind to be started in Rajputana, and great interest was taken in it by 
Mabnvaj. Partab Singh and all concerned. Bnt gradually this interest would seem 
to have. ilied out, and the school ceased to exist. 5 boys are now attending the 
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Mflvo College but no further provision for this important class seems to exist. 
The State, is however, emerging from certain financial embarrassments, awl 
I believe it is the intention of the authorities to resuscitate the school. It 
was in 1899 that the Elgin Rajput School was founded. Last year it was 
deemed advisable to continue its Hoarding House but to close it as a separate 
school, the boarders now attending the Durbar Collegiate School for education. 

7. The condition of education in Jodhpur away from the City is 
extremely backward. There are a considerable number of indigenous schools, 
highly favored by the Mnhajan class, and the large number attending these 
causes Jodhpur to take so high a place in the Census Report under the head 
oE “literate.” But the Mahajans object to the small outlay upon books and writ- 
ing materials required in a higher class of school and are perfectly satisfied if 
their sons learn to calculate according to the pattipahara system together with 
the most rudimentary reading and writing. There arc, however, many districts 
of Jodhpur where the Mahajans are very few in number, where the popula- 
tion is entirely agricultural or pastoral ; not settled, but apt to move about 
from place to place according to seasonal conditions. Not only are the 
climatic conditions uncertain and adverse but the nature of the soil is such 
as to preclude permanent settlements: consequently over a wide area of 
Jodhpur it is impossible t^^pect flourishing schools that, for their existence, 
require a settled population- and a certain degree of material well-being. 
There are 7 parganahs, bordering on Sind, Jaisaliner and Bikaner where with 
the exception of in the two prosperous commercial towns of Nagore and 
Phalodi there are scarce any Mahajans, and where the population is constant- 
ly shifting. It may be noted in this connection that the income of the 
Jodhpur State is not to any large extent raised from land : it is Salt, Customs, 
the Railway that provide the major portion of the revenue. But, making 
due allowance for adverse circumstances, the educational requirements of the 
State can scarcely be said to be satisfactorily represented by the 27 schools that 
exist or the 1 ,800 children that are under some instruction. Of these 27 schools 
18 are Vernacular Lower Primary : 7 are Anglo- Vernacular Primaiy, 2 are 
Anglo-Vernacular Middle. The extension of the village-school sj'stem is 
said to be under contemplation and the enlightened State authorities are fully 
alive to the advisability of improving matters. Although very much 
of the Jodhpur State belongs to Jagirdars, yet there are 57 Khaka 
villages with a population of over 1,000 and 19 of them have over 3,000. 
Including Jagirdar villages there are 357 with over 1,000, and of these there 
are 113 with over 2,000. The Jagirdars do not themselves encourage 
education, and at the same time they alfe Jealous and resentful of all inter- 
ference. At Poknran there is a Middle Anglo-Vernacular school, but with 
the exception of a few pathshalas -t&ere is no school, I believe, in anv 
Jagirdar’s village. At Kuchaman, a town of over 7,000 inhabitants, the 
Thakur is said to absolutely refuse to allow a school to be opened, in spite of 
frequent applications. 

8. Having pointed out defects and shortcomings I would offer sugges- 
tions as to what might theoretically be done. It would be best if the wiiole of 
the State could be comprised iti one educational system, understate Inspectors : 
but if the Jagirdars remain obstinate and reluctant to admit State interveu- 
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tion they might be persuaded to open schools of their own and make their own 
arrangements for their supervision and management. Primary schools, or 
rural schools specially suited to the requirements of an agricultural population, 
should be widely extended : and in all large centres there should be Ycrnnculnr 
schools teaching up to the Filial or Middle Standard where boys desirous of 
State employment might obtain education. This standard is the lowest that 
in British Districts is accepted as a qualification for minor Government 
appointments. But the mere opening of schools is not of itself sufficient : 
State help should go further than that. It should become a recognised 
principle that in future the old system of hereditary claims and personal favor 
in the bestowal of the numerous minor appointments in the State is to 
gradually be superseded by an cducation-qnnliffcation. If this were recognised 
the schools would rapidly become filled, the moral and intellectual tone of the 
official class would gradually become raided, and the work of the State would 
be better done. Until this is recognised, ignorance, peculation, slackness will 
continue. 


J). An improved class of teachers must be sought for. As a general 
principle it may be laid down that none but those who have passed the Yer- 
nacular Final should be placed in charge of Primary Schools, while for the 
charge of Vernacular Final schools teachers should be secured who have been 
properly trained in a Normal School. 

10. Steps should be taken to ensure efficient Inspection. At present the 
Inspecting Staff consists of otic elderly man of no particular qualifications on 
G0 1 ,cr mensem assisted by a man on lt-v 12. This is manifestly inadequate. 
Jodhpur is a large State, long distances have to he traversed. I would strongly 
urge the importance of appointing a competent Inspector, who should be a 
Graduate with cxpci icuce j and under hitn at least three assistants, each 
deputed to have charge of a separate Circle. Every school should be visited 
at least four times each year. 
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APPENDIX IX. 


From 


To 


F. L. REID, Esquire, 

Inspector of Schools, 

( on special deputation in Rajputana ). 


& 

THE POLITICAL AGENT, 

t , 

Eastern Rajputana States , 


Bharatpur. 


Dated the 20th February 1905. 
Sir, 

I have the honor, in accordance with instructions from the Government 
of India, to report upon the state of education in Karauli, and to offer a few 
suggestions for its improvement. 

2. At present I find education in this State to be in a very backward 
condition. The total sum expended is Rs. 4,048 per annum ; and the only 
schools are in the City the Maharaja’s High School attached to which nre a 
Patwari class and a rudimentary “ Nobles’ School,” and a Girls’ school ; while 
in the District there are 5 Upper Primary Village schools. 

3. The total population of Karauli is 1,56,786 j those receiving 
instruction are 539, or 1 in 295 : 15 per cent of a population are considered 
by the Government of India ns being of a school -going age. There are 437 
villages; so in every 87 villages there is a school ; whereas in the United 
Provinces there is one to every 15. From these figures it may be seen how 
very backward Karauli in education is. 


4. The High School is one in name only, with only 2 boys reading 
above the Middle Standard. During the Inst five years only a single boy has 
passed the Entrance Examination from this school, and onty two the Middle. 
The 47 boys reading the Anglo- Vernacular course nre thus distributed : — 


Middle 


Entrance X l!l Standard 
IX 
VIII 
VII 
VI 
V 
JV 
III 
Tt 

Nobles 


» 

» 

It 

it 

it 


Ml 

lit 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

Ml 

• I* 

II* 


Ml 

• t « 

• M 

• • * 

> • • 

»M 

Ml 

Md 

Ml 

* • I 


0 

5 
t 
3 
7 

6 
3 
9 

11 
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From this it is apparent that no strong desire for learning English 
prevails in Karauli. Most of the State work is conducted in the Vernacular ; 
nor do the commercial needs of the place demand an acquaintance with English. 
But with the opening of a Telegraph Office, the extension of the Postal 
system, and the advent of the Railway in the near future the situation will 
change ; and it is well that Karauli should prepare for the change. In order 
to foster and encourage English education I would suggest that scholarships 
should be offerd those who pass the Rajputana Middle Examination, Rs. 3 per 
mensem to boys reading in Standard IX and Rs. 4 to those in Standard X, 
the Entrance class. The passing of boys at the Rajputana Middle Examination 
should become an annual occurrence. But to enable this to be done the staff 
requires to be strengthened, and the system of teaching to be greatly im- 
proved. In Jugal Kishore B. A. the school already possesses a competent 
Head Master, a Graduate, on Rs. 50 per mensem, which is not sufficient pay 
to secure the permanent services of a good man : I would recommend a more 
liberal scale of pay. 

The following table shows the English- teaching Staff as it is now, and 
.as I would suggest : — 

J'ment Staff. Suggested Staff. 


Head Master ... Rs. 

50 Graduate. 

Head Master ... 

Its. 

60 

2nd n ... ,, 

25-8-0 Matriculated. 

•2nd 

?) ••• 

11 

40 should ben 
Giaduate. 

3rd r ... „ 

10 

3rd 

H ••• 

11 

30 

4 th ,, ... ,. 

10 

4 tli 

11 ••• 

11 

25 

*5th „ ... ,, 

S 

5 th 

)1 

11 

10 . 


103-8-0 per mensem. 165 per men- 

sem. 


* Tins Gtli Master os also two teachers for tlw Cobles’ class on Rs. 0 and 7 per mensem nre 
under consideration. 

I urge the entertainment of a Graduate as Second Master strongly: the 
work of all the classes requires most careful attention and supervision, and 
the Head Master is at present the only thoroughly competent man on the 
Staff. The earliest stages of English education are very difficult, and poorly- 
educated untrained teachers are of no use : the money spent on them is 
wasted. The services of the 3rd teacher on Rs. 30 per mensem might during 
the 3 or 4 months of the year be utilised on village-school inspection work. 

The establishment maintained for the Vernacular classes attached to 
this school is sufficient : 85 boys rend Urdu and Persian : 186 Hindi (including 
61 Sanscrit), and there is a Patwari class of 9 boys. In the teaching of 
Sanscrit, His Highness the Maharaja takes a special interest, and during 
the last five years, 2 out of 7 boys have passed the Panjab “ Prajna ” and 
“Bisharadn" examinations and 19 out oE 22 the Benares “Pratham” and 
*' Madhyani. ” Both in Hindi and Urdu the Vernacular Final is the Standard 
nominally aimed at, but as yet scarcely a single student has attained to it. 
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The Nobles’ classes, lately established, contain 29 boys of good position 
or descent ; 11 of them read English, the rest Hindi. At present the sum of 
Rs. 250 meets the wants 'of this department j but as new classes are formed a 
higher expenditure will have to be incurred. 

I 

The total number therefore in this “ Maharaja’s School ” is : — 


Anglo-Vernacular ... 


... 36 

Nobles 

• • • 

... 29 

Urdu 

• • • 

... 85 

Hindi 

... 

... 186 

Patwari 

• • • 

... 9 



345 


а. For the Girls’ school Rs. 250 per annum is budgeted, a sufficient 
sum Eor present needs: some 12 girls only are enrolled. It is too soon as 
j’et to criticise the working as the school was onty opened in January 1905 ; 
but here even more than usually in Rajputana the people are slow to appreciate 
the advantages of female education. 

б. Education in the district may be said to practically be non-existent. 
Nominally there are 5 so-called Upper Primary schools, affording education 
to 185. In addition there may be a dozen indigenous pathshalns and maktabs. 
Of villages with a population of over 1,000 there are 22 ; but of this popula- 
tion fully half are Chamars, Kolis, Gujars, Meenas, and Kachis — classes that 
are ever slow to learn : so the schools are attended chiefly by Banias and 
Brahmins, the former of whom are content with a little elementary arithmetic 
and reading, while the latter learn by heart a little Sanscrit and do not even 
care to ncqnire skill in writing. Attendance is extremely irregular, and no 
pupils attend from adjacent villages. The teachers arc neither trained nor 
experienced. The Inspector is supposed to visit each school twice a year, 
but his chief work is that of 4th English Master in the Anglo- Vernacular 
School and his pay Rs. 10 per mensem, 

7. To encourage and spread education in the villages I would recom- 
mend that (1) all Tahsildars and village authorities should be taught to re- 
cognise that an important portion of their duties is the encouragement of 
education (2) Upper Primary Schools bo opened in 10 villages (3) teachers 
who have at least passed the Vernacular Final Examination be entertained, 5 
on Rs. 10 per mensem, 5 on Rs. 12 (4) Inspection be frequent and effective. 
It should be the Inspector’s duty to see that each teacher discharges his 
various duties properly ; he should constantly visit each school. Perhaps for 
the present an undergraduate Inspector on Rs, 30 per mensem might act 
also as 3rd Master in the Anglo-Vernacular School, though it would be pre- 
ferable were separate men appointed. 

8. The addition to the annual amount expended on education that 
the carrying out of my suggestions would involve is Us. 1,436, making a total 
bum of Rs. 5,484. 
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Present. 

Suggested. 

A. V. School-Head Master ... 

Rs. 

600 

... 720 

2nd 

33 

33 

306 

... 480 Graduate. 

3rd ’ 

n ••• 

33 

120 

... 360 ^ouldatiosctu Inspector. 

4th 

35 

33 

120 

... 300 

5th 

3 ? 

33 

96 

... 120 

Moulvis and Pandits 


33 

984 

... 984 

Scholarships, Prizes, 1 
Library, Menials ) 

»-• • 

33 

532 

... 600 




2,758 

3,564 

Patwari class 

• • • 

33 

100 

... 100 

Nobles’ School 

it* 

33 

250 

... 250 

Girls’ School 

• •• 

33 

250 

... 250 



Be- 

600 

600 

Village Schools (5) 

• •• 

33 

690 (10) 1,320 



Rs. 4,048 Rs. 5,484 
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APPENDIX X. 


From 


F. L. REID, Esquire, 

Inspector of Schools, 

(on special imputation in Rajpufana .) 


To 

Tun RESIDENT, 

Jaipur. 

Dated Ajmer , the 11th April 1905. 
Sir, 

In accordance with instructions from the Government of India, I have 
this month visited Kishnngnrh and made myself acquainted with its educa- 
tional system. I now have the honor to report thereon, and to offer a few 
suggestions. 

The total amount expended annually on Education is Its. 11,127, which 
does not include the cost of supporting 3 boys at the Mayo College. The 
system introduced into the State under the enlightened supervision of the 
Minister Itao Bahadur Syain Sunder Lai, C.I.E. follows closely that followed 
in the neighbouring British district of Ajjmcr-Mcrwara. A Cess is levied, one 
per cent on rental ; and from this the money for education is provided. This 
Cess has only recently been introduced, levied from both Khalsa and alienated 
lands, and will as time goes on increase euabling the advantages of education 
to be more widely spread. The State is a small one : but there are 29 village 
schools: a better proportion than what is found in most of the States. 
".Amongst its 221 villages there arc 14 with n population of over 1,000, 4 with 
over 2,000. Of these schools 3 aim at being Vernacular Middle ones and from 
Sftnvar there will this year be 3 condidatcs ; but ns yet only one boy has 
passed the Standard ; while from Rupnngnr no candidate has yet appeared at 
. the examination. I think that to enable these schools to achieve their nims 
a strengthening of the staffs is needed and the expenditure of more money, 
and such a policy is under contemplation: at present it is impossible for the 
Head Mabter to train boys for the Middle Standard and at the same time give 
the attention they require to the lower classes of the school. Of the other 
village schools 2 are Upper Primary, the rest Lower Primary : and the total 
number oE children educated in these 29 schools is 818. This is in addition 
to various indigenous pathslmlas. The total population of the State, Kislmn- 
garh city excluded, is 78,307. 

Among the 43 teachers of these village schools only 3 have passed the 
Ycrnaculnr Final. 

A very interesting feature in the system of this State is the attempt to 
provide special education suited to the agricultural class; and attached to 8 schools 
arc gardens or small experimental farms where the sons of agriculturists 
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receive practical instruction that mny open their mind and encourage them to 
turn their attention to improved methods of agriculture. This plan is ns yet 
in its infancy and has not taken root : but it appears to be useful and popular, 
and to admit of extension. 

Another interesting feature in all the schools of the Kislmngarh State 
is the insistence ou some religious instruction : every day for half an hour the 
Sanatan Dharam, the instilling of orthodox religious principles, is practised. 

Proper Inspection is provided for, there being an Inspector on Its. 60 
with a Deputy on Its. 12 : the latter appears to pay frequent visits to the 
schools, but I doubt whether he is n man of sufficient capacity to enable him 
to properly advise and assist. The Inspector on Its. 60 should be a first class 
man ; and for so small a State one really good man would probably suffice. 
The Inspector in all British Circles is expected to visit every school at least 
four times a year: here the number of visits might be even greater. 

At a cost of nearly Us. 2,000 per annum there is a Boarding House in 
Kishangarh where 54 boys, mostly Rajputs and including 7 sons of Sardars 
with a few Charans are maintained by the State : of these 16 read in the 
Anglo- Vernacular, the others in the purely Vernacular School. 

The demand for English or for education other than elementary 1ms yet 
to be developed. One would have thought that being on the railway and so 
close to Ajmer there would have been no lack of imvs anxious to improve their 
station in life : but the great mass of students are of the Malmjnn class and 
remain content with the insignificant knowledge necessary for carrying on 
their trade in the old way, and notwithstanding the fact that State patronage 
is given to boys who qualify the number attending the Anglo- Vernacular 
School is no more than 54. A competent Head Master manages this school 
and a few hoys pass the Middle Examination, 5 in five years ; but the upper 
classes are poorly filled, and the condition of the lower ones leaves much to 
he desired. The junior teachers require, I suggest, to be replaced by a better 
educated class of men : then the quality of the education would improve, and 
a greater number be secured for the higher classes. In the purely vernacular 
school, accommodated in the same building, I find the same disinclination to' 
prolong their studies : iu the two lowest classes there are 149 boys, while in 
the three highest there are no more than 22; and during the last five years only 
10 have succeeded in passing the Vernacular Middle Examination. Here 
again the staff is scarcely as competent as it should be : For a school of this 
class the Head Master should represent a higher standard than merely the 
Vernacular Middle : one who 1ms been trained in a Normal School would 
better serve the purpose. 

The cost of the whole staff is but Rs 45 per mensem, a sum too small 
for such a school. An improved staff would result in an improved school. 
Further, I would suggest that the State authorities might observe greater 
stringency iu insisting on an education quaMficatiou as a preliminary to all 
State employment. 

Kislmngnrli in proportion to income spends a larger amount on educa- 
tion thap any State : and there are various features observed here that might 
witli advantage be copied by others. 
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Fnosr 

F. L. RF.ID, Ksqdur, 

lNsn'.rTon or Schools, 

(m special deputation in liajputuna). 

To 

Tm: POLITICAL AC. EXT, 

Kota ii ami .Jhai.awak, 

K l> 'I A II . 

Dated Udaipur, the 10th March 100a , 
Sin. 

In accordance with instructions from the Oovcrntncnl of India I recent- 
ly visited Kotnh (in February) and enquired into the condition of education 
in that State. I now have the honor to report thereon and to offer a few 
Suggestions. 

OO 

2. The progress that has been made since Ilis Highness the Mahnrno 
has enjoyed ruling powers is very marked. I visited the State in 1S92 and 
found education neglected and backward, both in the city and in the villages : 
there was no proper organisation, no trustworthy inspection, no tangible results. 
Xow all is changed. Whatever can be done by wise expenditure of money, by 
careful supervision and organisation is now willingly done by the Mabarno : who, 
mindful of the advantages lie himself has received from his education at the 
Mayo College Ajmer, fully recognises thsit ibe provision of educational facilities 
is both a duty he owes his people and a means of improving the condition of 
his State. He has been fortunate in having at bis right hand *o capable and 
shrewd an adviser ns M. Slieo Prutnp,iiis Private Secretary, who since 3 8f)3 
lias in addition to bis own proper duties undertaken the duties of Inspector 
of Schools. It is to the experienced initiative, the powers of organisation 
and the ever active supervision of this gentleman, working under the 
Malmrao, that the education of this State owes its present considerable 
measure of success. That still better results are not manifest is due to the 
indifference and apathy of the people, who throughout Kotnh evince an 
obstinate reluctance to avail themselves of the chances offered. The State will 
however soon be intersected with railways, the inevitable awakening and widen- 
ing of interests will ensue ; and then educational progress will surely be rapid. 

The State spends altogether on education T»s. 33,088 : this includes 
Rs. 5,236 in defraying the expenses of boys attending the Mayo Coliege 
Ajmer. Education is entirely free. 

•1. In the City there arc 

1. 1 he High .School with it*, dependencies. 

H. I he Noble*’ (School, / * 

111. 3 0 iris Schools, elementary. 
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I. The High School is well established, has ahead} shown fair results 
and promises well for the future. The English Department is not largely filled, 
only 130 names being enrolled, nor are the higher classes well attended : 
boys in Kotah are satisfied with a little learning : the Entrance class contain- 
7 boys, the 2nd class only 2, the 3rd or .Middle only 1 ; while the remaining 
classes hold 5, 7, 9, 13, 15, 71 respectively. This paucity of numbers in the 
higher classes has been more maiked in recent years, and may be partly attri- 
butable to the lingering effects of the famine of 1899 and the poor years that 
followed. But it is partly due to the fact that boys are able to obtain small 
revenue and other appointments after having acquired a very slender stork of 
learning : so long ns this is possible they not unnaturally shirk the labor of 
proceeding with their studies. To remedy this I would suggest that the principle 
be introduced of an education-test for all appointments worth more than a 
certain sum : this would result in the higher school classes being better filled, 
a better value being obtained for the money spent on education, and in a belter 
class of officials being obtainable for the State. I would also suggest the 
advisability, for some few years to come, of small scholarships being offered 
to boys who have parsed the Rajputana Middle Examination, encouraging 
them to proceed to the Entrance Standard. 

I notice that children joining the Anglo-Yernaculnr Department com- 
mence the study of English at once together with that of their vernacular. 
This U contrary to the practice considered best in British districts, and I 
would recommend that the first years of a child’s school life should be 
devoted to the vernacular alone. 

The staff of the English Department is sufficient: it contains no 
Graduates but the teachers are as a class men of experience and have all 
passed either the Intermediate or the Entrance grade. They have during the 
last 6 years succeeded in passing 28 boys out of 40 for the Middle Examina- 
tion, and 1 1 out of 21 for the Entrance. The Head Master has done good 
service and has had 20 years’ experience ; but the entertainment of a younger 
more energetic man, a Graduate with some knowledge of improved methods 
and systems, would probably prove to be to the benefit of the school. 

One reason why so few boys are found in this Anglo- Vernacular school 
is that in the same building is a Vernacular School, teaching Nagri to 85, 
Urdu to 50. Theoretically boys are supposed to proceed from this department 
to the Anglo-Vernacular one : but as a matter of fact no boy does this. 
Whichever school he first joins — and this seems to be largely a question of 
chance — there he remains. Nominally this Vernacular Department affords a 
\ ernacular education up to the Middle (or Final) standard : but very few 
reach the higher classes ; at present in the Final class there are only 2. So 
this Vernacular School, absorbing into itself boys who would otherwise join 
the Anglo- \ crnacular one, fails to justify its existence by affording a sound 
education of its sort. 1 would suggest the trial of discontinuing the lower 
classes of this seperate Vernacular Department — at least in the High School 
building — and of maintaining merely three higher classes, to be joined by 
boys with scholarships from Upper Primary schools in the villages. 

There is a small Sanscrit department where a learned Pandit teaches 
21 boys, aiming at the Benares Prnthama and Madhvama standards and doing 
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good work. There being so mail}' Brahmans in Kotah this department 
admits, I should think, oE extension. 

As a department of the Vernacular School elementary Normal classes 
have recently been opened in which to train boys for village school teacherships 
provision is made for 15 : but though scholarships are offered, and the 
standard does not reach the Vernacular Final it is with extreme difficulty that 
candidates are obtained. 

A Patwari department gives instruction to 25 boys and is excellently 
managed. Each bov has to pass a qualifying entrance examination : he then 
receives a scholarship and for 6 months is taught Surveying and the way to 
keep village papers : he is then attached to some Revenue office and obtains 
practical experience. 

There is also an indigenous patti pahara department attached to the 
Iligh School where 57 children are taught. Owing to a regulation of the 
State that all aspirants to Revenue appointments should know Nagri this 
department is growing smaller, and should in the course of time disappear. 

There are thus altogether in the Iligh School and its dependencies 
386 boys receiving education of one sort or another. The accommodation 
is commodious and suitable ; but the building is in the heart of the city, at 
a considerable distance from the playing fields. 

II. The Nobles' School upon which the annual expenditure is Rs.9,307 
educates 42 boys, most of whom are sons of jagirdars. 29 of these are 
Jionrders. Those whose rank in life warrants it are sent to the Mayo College 
•Ajmer. There are at present 5 boys being educated there at the expense to 
the State of Rs. 5,326. The accommodation in the grand mansion inhabited 
by the famous Diivan, Zalim Singh is excellent : but the State is contemplat- 
ing the erection of a handsome new building together with a comfortable 
Boarding House outside the city where, amongst other advantages, 
there will be improved facilities for all maimer of athletic exercises. 
Already instructors for cricket and gymnastics are maintained, and a 
miniature range is provided where Morris tube practice is carried on. 
The curriculum followed is that in use in Ajmer and the United Provinces : 
this is in some respect higher and more advanced than that followed in the 
Mavo College and is by the Kotah authorities preferred. During the last 
6 years 18 out of 37 have pa«cd the Middle Examination, Avhilc 9 out of 17 
have matriculated. To enable boys to pursue their studies elsewhere and 
graduate, the State is willing to grant scholarships ; but hitherto no one has 
taken advantage oE this, immediate service being preferred. The boys being 
few in number it is found practicable to push them on, and the whole course 
is completed in 7 years, English being commenced at the same time as their 
vernacular. I believe it would conduce to their well being if the first year 
were devoted to the vernacular, a practice followed in all schools in British 
districts. Just now the upper classes are but poorly filled, there being only a 
single 'boy in the Entrance class,, and only 15 in the first six, while the 7(h 
contains 26. During the famine of 1899 no admissions were made : years of 
* scarcity followed, and it is only recently that the syhool lias commenced to 
recover. Ills Highness the Mahnrao uses his best efforts to stimulate his 
Jagirdars to send their sons, and. with favorable conditions fhd school’s future 
prosperity seems assured. For present needs the staff is ample. The quality 
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of instruction is in many respects very good : though T was able to make a 
few suggestions that will I hope remove existing deficiencies. 

i/ III. Girls' schools flourish here no better than they do in most other 
States in Rnjputana. The difficulty of securing competent teachers appears 
to be insuperable, and the prejudices to be overcome are deep-rooted. Provision 
is made for 4 schools in the City, but one is closed for want or a Mistress : 
there is a school also at Baran. Altogether 111 names are on the registers: 
out of these some 52 can read, some 23 can write from easy dictation, while 
in Arithmetic only 4 can as much as work sums in Addition. 

5. The provision of education in the districts and villages is receiving 
earnest attention and gradual progress is being made. Perhaps owing to its 
geographical position, at a far distance from commercial centres, remote from 
the influences of British districts, and nnfraversed by railroads this State 
contains a population particularly devoid of any leaning towards education, 
and though the Durbar establishes schools it is a matter of difficulty to attract 
attendance. Previous to 1900 there was no effective teaching or supervision : 
no Nagri was taught in the village schools, nothing but local Hindi and the 
pattipaiiara tables. Now there are 34 schools, in 28 of which the Upper 
Primarj' standard is being well taught : the other G are Lower Primary. In 
14 of these schools, most of which are in villages formerly belonging to 
Jlmlawar in which State Urdu is the officinl language Persian is taught as 
well as Hindi. 1,778 children altogether are under instruction. This cannot he 
regarded as a large number for 2613 villages, of which 69 have a popu- 
lation of more than 1,000 : nor is there in any village provision made for higher 
vernaculnr instruction than the Upper Primary Standard. For the convenience 
of the State, to fill its numerous administrative departments, the supply of an 
educated class of youths is eminently desirable j and with this aim in view 
efforts should, I suggest, be made to establish in selected centres schools 
teaching up to the Vernacular Middle (or Final) Standard. 

6. The next difficulty will be the procuring of competent teachers. 
Steps have recently been taken, in connection with the City High School, 
to prepare 15 men for the Vernacular Final Examination : which having 
passed they are giveu teacherships. But men of such training cannot 
manage schools higher than Upper Primary ones ; and competent teachers 
will have to be sought for from elsewhere. Kotah being far from the Railway 
and British districts such teachers will not easily be attracted. Should a 
Normal School for Rnjpntana be ever created in Ajmer, Kotah would derive 
great benefit from it. 

t. No system of village education proves of great value withont most 
efficient Inspection. livery school should be inspected carefully at least four 
times every year, and where the schools ave for any reason unsatisfactory the 
Inspector s time and attention are the more urgently and for a larger number 
of days at a time needed. Kotah embraces a wide area, without many facilities 
for rapid travel : and therefore two Deputy Inspectors will probably be found 
necessary. I would further recommend that the Nazims should receive instruc- 
tions to considei the encouragement of village education a specially important 
portion of their duties. 
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From 


F. L. REID, EsqtrntK, 

Ikbpkctoh oi* Schools, 

( on special deputation in Rajputana ). 


To 


The RESIDENT, 

J/ E Y W A /? , 

Udaipur. 

Dated the 26th March ]Q05. 


Sir, • 

On the 22nd — 24th March 1905 I visited Partabgnrh. I now have 
the honor to report on the condition of education in that State, and to offer a 
few suggestions. 

2. Education is in a very backward state, and it would seem that it is 
only very recently that any steps have been taken to introduce any system at 
all. The severe outbreak of plague, from the ravages of which the city and 
the State are still suffering, 1ms impeded progress ; so the present comli Lion of 
education is one of promise rather than of fulfilment. 

3. The total expenditure on education falls below It*- 1,500 per annum, 
and this sum is almost entirely spent on the upkeep of the two schools in the 
city. One of these is a Lower Primary Vernacular one attended by 52 boys, 
the other an Anglo Vernacular one attended by 50 ; so flint the total number 
of boys receiving education in Partabgarh with its population of 9,819 is 102, 
of whom 19 belong to the districts. There seem to lie no pathsbalns or 
maktabs in the city. The Vernacular school costs Jhv 20 per mensem to 
maintain and affords a 2£ years’ course of education in both Urdu and Hindi; 
very few, however, remain after having acquired the elements. The school is 
housed in a commodious but dilapidated building which in a village might be 
regarded as a convenient makeshift ; but the capital city of a State should not 
be content with quarters so humble. 

4. The Anglo- Vernacular School is growing up around the “ Nobles’ 
School.” It is the desire of His Highness the Mahmawat to afford a sound 

‘education to the sons of his Jagirdars, and the Rnjkumar fresh from his 
experiences of the Mayo College is very keen to make the scheme a success. 
Theoretically it might be best if a separate special school for this class could 
be established, ami if in the city for the sons of other classes nu ordinary 
Anglo- Vernacular Middle school were provided. But Partabgarh is neither 
a big Stale, nor one possessed of large means. The Nobles’ School contains 
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only 19 boys and though there is accommodation for 25 and efforts will be 
made to increase this number, it will never be a large school demanding the 
full attention of a separate Staff. Therefore, while so for as Board and 
Lodging are concerned, the Jagirdars’ sons are treated exceptionally, in the 
matter of education they are brought up with the townspeople a 
procedure which, however repugnant to their parents’ prejudices, will prove 
on the whole advantageous to them. The total number enrolled in this 
school is 50 : of these 28 are in the preparatory vernacular classes, 22 are 
learning English, and the highest boy is reading in the 6th class. Before 
long the standard reached will be the 8th or Middle, and to that standard 
I would recommend the State confining its aspirations. To enable that to be 
reached the present staff will soon have to be strengthened, and the monthly 
cost will fall not far short of Rs. 180 per mensem. Should it be desired to 
educate individual boys to a higher standard they should receive scholarships 
and proceed to Ajmer. All the Jagirdars' sons except two are at present in 
the lowest class. 

5. The school house is excellentlj’ adapted to requirments, roomy, airy, 
remote from the city, though near enough to make it easy for the city 
children to attend : and around it is ample ground for the recreation fields 
already laid out and for the Gymnastic appliances contemplated. The 
sleeping rooms, dining and other rooms for the Jngirdars’ sons are well 
arranged, and ought to provepopular. 

6. Of education in the villages there is practically none. At Deolia 
there is a Lower Primary, attended irregularly by 10 to 15 children and 
costing the State Rs. 6 per mensem: there is a similar school at Kotri supported 
by the villages, and one other in a Jagirdnr village. Gradual efforts might 
I think be mnde to multiply the number of schools ; and as the population is 
mamly agricultural I would recommend the introduction of the curriculum 
specially drawn up for rural schools, in use in Bengal. Frequent inspection 
should be insisted on, the 2nd Master of the Anglo-Vernacular school being 
perhaps the most competent officer available for this duty. 
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From 

F. L. HELD, Esquire, 

Inspector of Schools, 

(on special deputation in Rajputana). 

To 

The POLITICAL AGENT, 

Haraoti and Toni , 

Toni. 

Dated the 18th March 1905. 
Sir, 

In accordance with instructions from the Government of India I have 
recently visited Shahpura, arjd now have the honor to report on the condition 
of Education in that State and to offer a few suggestions. 

■The State spends altogether Rs 3,274 per annum on Education, and 
the greater portion of this is expended on the Middle Anglo-Vernacular School. 
The demand for education of any sort cither in the town of Slmhpnra or in 
the Districts is very slight, and although the Chief is anxious to encourage 
and extend it his people do not respond. Remote from the Railway, without 
any large commercial interests, the people follow their various pursuits (chiefly 
agricultural) in the manner of their forefathers and feel no stimulus to alter 
their ways. When the talked-of Railway is completed, conditions in Shahpura 
will change and there will then spring up a desire for education, Outside the 
capital city, there is provision Tor education in only one village Jvothia where 
there is a Lower Primary school in a poor condition. The State, it is said, 
has in the past opened a few schools, but the attendance being nil they have 
been closed. 

In the Chiefship there are 133 villages, of which 7 have a population of 
1,000 and over. It is, I suggest, very advisable to make renewed efforts and 
I would recommend the establishment of schools at Phulia, Sangria, Dhanop, 
Dhikola, Klmmorc and Thandal. Care should be taken to secure trained 
teachers, or at least men who have passed the Vernacular Final, And, above 
all, constant and efficient Inspection must be arranged for. If experience 
proves that Upper and Lower Primary schools do not attract they might be 
converted into purely agricultural schools similar to those now being constituted 
in Bengal, where short courses of instruction specially suited to the, needs 
of the rural classes are arranged for. The advantage to the people themselves 
anl to the State of some form of .education need not be .dwelt upon. ■ ,‘f)* ’ 
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Iii its Middle Anglo-Vernacular School Shahpnra has a fairly successful 
institution. Much of this success, however, is due to the individual merits of 
the Head Master Brij Mohan Lai rather than to the sufficiency or the 
organisation. It is a small school, containing only 61 boys who are distributed 
thus : — 


Middle or Standard VIII ... • •• 3 

VII ... ... ... 2 

vi ... ... ... a 

V ... ... ... 8 

rv ... - ... ... g 

III ... ... ... 4 

II ... ... ... f. 

T ... ... ... 10 

Preparatory ... ... 13 


61 

The Staff consists of *1 English teachers, with a man to teach Arithmetic, 
3 Vernacular teachers and a Gymnastic Instructor. T-he total expenditure 
amounts to Rs- 190 per mensem. Owing to the conscientious painstaking 
labor of the Head Master, 4 boys in 1904 and 3 in 1903 passed the A. V. 
Middle Examination : valuable assistance is rendered by the 2nd Master. But 
the condition of the junior classes is not up to the mark ; aud undoubtedly the 
staff requires strengthening. 

For some time to come there will bo no need to raise the status of the 
school. The Chief liberally supports with scholarships such boys as, having 
passed the Middle, wish to continue their studies elsewhere up to the Entrance 
Standard ; and he has even supported some up to the Graduate stage. This 
system works well, and should be extended. 

The school building is handsome and commodious. Near to it is an 
excellent Boarding House affording accommodation to 2G boys, sons of 
respectable Rajput and Jagirdar families. All the expenses are borne by the 
Chief. 


In this same building and under the management of the same Head 
Master are vernacular classes, 4S boys reading up to the Final Standard which 
examination during the last 8 years, 15 boys have passed. The staff of this 
Branch consisting of a Head Pundit with 5 assistants is sufficient. In order 
to attract a larger number to this school I would suggest the addition to the 
curriculum of mental Arithmetic and simple Book-keeping. 

There are thus 109 boys receiving instruction. In the City there is an 
elementary Hindi school, attended with extreme irregularity by some 115 
children : the course is one of 18 months divided into 3, of 6 months each. 
Very little is here learnt. 

Including these 115, the total number of boys receiving any sort of 
instruction in the City of Shahpnra with its 7,000 inhabitants is 224. 
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F. L. REID, Esquire, 

Inspector op Schools, 

(on special deputation in Itajpulana). 


To 


THE RESIDENT, 

Western Rajputana States, 

Jodhpur. 


Dated Kishengarh , the 10th April 1905. 
Sir, 

In accordance with instructions from the Government .of India, I visited 
Strain this month and enquired into the condition of education in that 
State. T have the honor to report thereon, and to offer a few suggestions. 

I find education very backward. There arc said to be a number of 
indigenous schools where “ patti pahara ” and elementary reading and 
writing arc taught, and these arc said to suffice for the needs of the people. 
And at Mount Abu there are large Boarding schools for English children and 
a Vernacular school supported by private subscriptions which, together with the 
indigenous path&halas, cause Sirohi to hold the first place in the Census Returns 
of Rajputana in the column for “ literates . " But the total State expenditure 
on education amounts to less than Rs. 700 per annum, excluding the cost 
of 2 boys supported at the Mayo College ; and the only school maintained 
by the State is an Anglo -Vernacular one in Sirohi itself, nominally of the 
Middle Standard but in reality considerably below that, containing 68 boys, 
and maintained at a cost Rs. 5 1 per mensem. 

This school requires to be entirely reorganised. It would be better to 
be content with a thoroughly efficient Vernacular Middle school than to 
attempt the teaching of English inadequately. At present the staff consists 
of but 3 men, one for Urdu, one for Hindi, and one for English : the latter 
is the Head Master, he has qualified at no examination, he draws Rs 25 per 
mensem and is required to teach 7 classes. Under these circumstances poor 
results are not unnatural. Sirohi is a town of over 5,000 inhabitants : it is 
not far from the Railway : Abu Road is an important thriving place, und 
Mount Abu offers employment to many local men if educated. Every thing 
in the local conditions of the place points to the advisability of having a good 
school. It would be eminently useful, and would probably be well alteuded. 
But at present if any boy requires higher education ho proceeds elsewhere : 
there arc now 14 boys from Sirohi reading at Jaipur, besides 3 at Jodhpqr * 
of these 3 receive State scholarships. To raise the existing school lo> 

< proper stale of efficiency increased expenditure is necessary ; a Graduate 
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should be secured as Head Master, competent assistants should be given him ; 

and the total cost would be not less than Rs. 180 per mensem, but for this 
outlay the State would soon reap its reward, in the shape of an improved 
plnss 0 £ official for the numerous appointments in its gift. 

In the villages of Sirohi there are no State-supported schools, although 
there would seem to be ample scope for them. 28 villages have a population 
of over 1,000, 10 of over 2,000 and it is reasonable to suppose that if efficient 
Primary schools were established they would readily be taken advantage of. 
Pindwara and Rohera are places where specially schools would be likely to 
flourish. I would therefore suggest the propriety of instituting a village 
school department under the charge of a competent Inspector, who might at 
first perhaps be chosen from among the teachers of the Sirohi School. He 
would open Primary schools where there appears to be a chance of success; 
and would take steps to encourage and improve existing indigenous schools 
so as to render them more generally useful tiian at present. 

His Highness the Maharao is himself aware of the benefits arising from 
education : he has himself late in life acquired a good knowledge of English, 
he has had both his sou and his daughters instructed in that language. He 
may therefore be relied on to do what lies in his power to foster education in 
his State. 
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From 

F. L. REID, Esquire, 

Inspector oe Schools, 

{on special deputation in liajputana.) 


To 

The POLITICAL AGENT, 

Uaraoti and Tonl\ 

Tonic. 

Dated Udaipur , the 16th March , 1905. 
Sir, 

In accordance with instructions from the Government of India, I last 
month visited Tonk and enquired into the condition of the education of that 
State. I now have the honor to report thereon and to offer a few suggestions. 

2. Education is extremely backward in Tonk, and the money that is 
spent, Rs. 12,100 in all, is not laid out to the best advantage. There is an 
Anglo-Vernacular High School, but it is poorly equipped and organised : 
there are 5 elementary Primary schools in the districts, and there is a certain 
amount of inefficient unsystematized Arabic instruction confined chiefly to 
the teaching of the Koran : beyond this there seems to be no education. From 
the High School during the last five years, in English four boys have 
matriculated and 9 have passed the Middle Examination: in Persian 4 have 
passed the Munshi, 3 the Munshi Alim and 1 the Munshi Fazil ; in Arabic 
4 have passed the Moulvi and 1 the Moulvi Alim Examinations. This cannot 
be regarded as a brilliant record for so lengthy a period. 

3. The High School is in my opinion attempting rather more with the 
funds as they are at present apportioned than it can possibly accomplish. 
There are in the Anglo- Vernacular Department 215 boys : 


Munshi 

i«* 

... 16 

Moulvi 

• • • 

... 18 

Sanscrit 

• t • 

... 19 

Hindi 

• • • 

... 50 
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The Anglo- Vernacular Department has its classes sufficiently well-filled, 
but the quality oE the teaching is poor and the pupils are in a very bnckward 
condition especially those in the lower classes. Thus although in the Middle 
class there are 8 boys, not one is competent to appear at the Rajputana Middle 
Examination this year : in all subjects the classes fail, showing themselves 
defective in English translation, in pronunciation, in arithmetic and dictation;! 
N or does Were seem to be any regular system of promotions. The lower teachers 
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are men of inferior qualifications drawing in-ignificent salaries. The Head 
Muster Ha«nu Mirza is an old servant tv ho has in his time done good work 
mid is thoroughly capable of more good work still. But I consider a younger 
man, a Graduate who has been trained in an Anglo- Vernacular Normal School, 
and has had some experience of teaching and management, would at the 
present stage be better able to effect improvements. Hasan Mirza draws 
Us. 125 while the Second Teacher has only Us. 35 per mensem. If Hasan 
Mirza were provided for elsewhere in the State a man such as I have indicated 
could be secured for Us. 80 per mensem, a Graduate on Us. 50 could be 
appointed Second Master, and one as Third Master on Rs. 40. Efforts should he 
made to strengthen the junior masters also ; and the new staff would represent 
very little additional cost to what the present is. I would suggest that the 
curriculum followed in all the other schools of Raj pn tana that send boys up 
for the Middle Examination should be strictly followed. 

In the Oriental Department, there are 34 students nominally aiming at 
the standards in Arabic and Persian enjoined by the Punjab Oriental 
College, and there is no reason why if a competent instructor on Rs. 25 
per mensem were entertained this Department should not become better 
attended and more successful. The present teachers, though themselves 
Munshi Fazils, are not of the stamp tequired : they might serve usefully as 
Assistants. The Hindi Department teaches merely a Lower Primary course 
to 50 boys: 2 other State schools in the city teach a similar course to 87 boys, 
and some 137 boys are rending in State-supported Pathshalas. This is the 
whole Hindi education provided in the city of Tonk for a Hindu population of 
some 17,000. 

4. The establishment of a good Vernacular School in which Hindi 
up to the Middle Standard should be taught seems to be an urgent 
necessity : this is the standard that in British Districts and in some of the 
Native States is found in the larger-sized villages. In connection with this 
school, classes for Patwaris might be opened and Book-keeping be taught. 
On the supposition that 200 boys would attend, the upkeep of such a school 
would amount approximately to some Rs. 1,000 per annum-not an excessive 
sum compared with the resulting advantages : Similarly it would be in the 
interest oE the State as well as beneficial to the Mohamedan population if an 
Urdu Middle Department wepe also established. In support of this pro- 
position I may quote a remark made by the Agent to the Governor General, 

“ Care must be taken not to sacrifice a thorough vernacular education to an 
inferior and less practically useful knowledge of English. ” 

5. Girls' Schools, properly so called, do not exist. For teaching the 
Koran by heart there are 5 State-supported schools attended by 75, in addition 
to 14 private schools where 332 are taught. Nothing else is taught. Many < 
oE the teachers seem to take the girls on a kind of contract-system receiving 
sums varying from Rs. 20 to 11s. 100 according to the portion taught and the 
ciicumstanccs of the parents. 

6*., I" Bio districts of Tonk there is scarcely any provision for Educa- 
ticfri of any sort. Including Tonk itselE there are 6 parganas containing 
1 ; 294 villages, of which 18 have more than 1,000 inhabitants; and yet outside 
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the capital, there are but n schools : 2 of these approximate to the Upper 
Primary Standard, 3 fall below it. Very little arithmetic is taught. 
Altogether 440 names are enrolled, 204 being Mohamedans who learn the 
Koran by vote and who are chiefly sons of officials and the landed gentry. 

Tn two a little elementary English is taught, and in two others where tele- 
graph offices have lately been located the same is iu contemplation. But of 
real education there is little or none. 

7. I would suggest that at least at the headquarters of each parganali 
there should be a good school teaching up to the Vernacular Middle Standard, 
where the youth of the country districts could fit themselves for revenue and 
other State appointments besides acquiring knowledge for its own sake. And 
Primary Schools might with advantage be established in some, if not in all 
of the larger villages. It might be advisable, where all the inhabitants are 
engaged in agriculture, to adopt the curriculum specially drawn up for agricul- 
turists in Bengal. 

8. Competent teachers should be sought for ; without such money 
spent on schools is wasted : but to attract suitable men to so out oE 
the way places as the districts of Tonk it may be necessary to offer somewhat 
higher wages than generally suffice. For a Primary School a teacher should 
have passed his Final : for a Final (or Middle) School he should have been 
trained in some Normal School. The teachers at present in Sironj, Chabra, 
and Nimbahera are possibly competent to start Vernacular Middle Schools at 
once. For the future supply of teachers it would probably be the cheaper 
course if the State were to send selected boys to first pass the Final test and 
to then go through a Normal School. They would return to Tonk and serve 
as teachers in their own State on considerably less pay than wlmt would 
attract others. 

9. But no educational system is complete without proper Inspection, to , 
keep the teachers up to the mark, to see that fit methods are followed, and to 
ensure full value being obtained for the money spent. Each school sh&uld 
be inspected at least four times every year. Until the State be in a position 

to have a separate Inspector I would suggest thnt the duties be entrusted to 
one of the Graduate teachers in the High School. 




Udaipur. 


APPENDIX XYI. 


From 


F. L. REID, EsQuiun, 

Inspector or Schools, 

(on special deputation in Rajputana). 


To 


The RESIDENT, 

Mcirar, 

Udaipur. 

Dated Ahu, the 30th March 1905. 


Sir, 

In accordance with instructions from the Government of India I have 
recently visited Udaipur and enquired into the Educational system of the State. 
I now have the honor to submit my report thereon, together with a few 
suggestions. 

% 

2. The total sum annually expended on education is some Ra- 28,000. 
Of this sum Rs- 11,136 is spent in connection with the City High School 
with its Branches and the Girls’ School : while Rs- 16,000 represents the cost 
of the District Schools. This includes some Rs- 40 per mensem spent on 
scholarships to boys reading in the school. On rare occasions His Highness 
has beEriended individual students granting them assistance to enable them to 
continue their studies elsewhere. 

3. The High School, estimated by its successes at public Examinations 
is a flourishing Institution providing a sound education up to the University 
Entrance Standard : during the last 16 years 47 of its students have matricu- 
lated, 60 have passed the Middle Examination. The school is well attended, 
383 boys attending the Angio- Vernacular classes, while in the preparatory 
sections where the vernacular alone is taught there are 395, making a total of 
7o8. To these may be added the 126 girls in the Girls* School ; so that the 
total number oE children in the City of Udaipur being educated by the State 
is 881. A moderate system of fees, ranging from 1 to 4 annas, prevails, 
almost all expenses being borne by the State. 

• 4. The High School, in number oE teachers, is well equipped, with 9 

to teach English, a Writing Master, and 3 Pandits and *3 Moulvis. But in 
quality there is much to be desired, while the addition of a Science Master is 
an urgent necessity. Fortunately for the school’s welfare it' has been since 
1884 under the management of Rai Sahib Hazari Lai. The school ' was no 
more than a Primary one when he took over charge in 1884 : he lift? raised it 
;o its present condition j and it is almost entirely due to h,i,s indefatigable 
Jnergy and personal endeavour that so many boys have achieved' success and' • 
that -the school has won so high a reputation. He has usually an.‘ 
ns"tfffl;nent Staff : he lifts had numerous obstacles to conteiid^Tvith ; v but be. has 
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persevered, in school hours and out of them ; and what success the school 
has met with may almost entirely be placed to Ins credit. On the Stott there 
is at the present moment bud one teacher who has passed even the Intermediate 
Examination : two have passed the Entrance : the remaining teachers have no 
special qualifications, have been recruited locally, on small pay. Under ordinary 
circumstances the condition o£ the lower classes would leave much to be 
desired ; nor is their condition now entirely satisfactory ; but the Head 
Master’s example and influence are felt throughout the school, and the result 
is manifest in the school being upon the whole considerably above the average. 
However, Hazari Lai cannot remain here for ever ; and I would suggest that 
steps be taken to strengthen the Staff. Advantage might be taken of the second 
Teachership being now vacant to secure an experienced Graduate on 11*- 60 
Imperial, per mensem: and as occasion offers more highly qualified men should 
be appointed to the lower posts. There is also a pressing necessity to introduce 
a teacher of Science, on II* 40 per mensem. The University prescribes three 
extra subjects, .Drawing, Science, and C lassical Langua ge, one of which it is 
necessary for each boy to take up : here in Udaipur boys are reluctantly obliged 
to take either Sanscrit or Persian. Sanscrit is of no u«e to them in later life, 
nor in Udaipur is Persian. Science on the other hand would be of universal 
interest and utility. With regard to the Vernacular Staff I find that neither 
the Head Pandit nor the Head Moulvi are men of high qualifications : they 
oacrht to have passed some recognised standard and also to have some knowledge 
of English. At present the preparatory Vernacular course occupies a period 
of 2 years. This seems to me unnecessarily long. In Ajmer only one j’car 
is spent in acquiring an elementary VmwskAge e>£ the vernacular before 
commencing the study of English. In Udaipur, it is said, Mewari being the 
current language Urdu and Nagri arc difficult to acquire. But I am of opinion 
that the 2 years might well be reduced by 6 months. 


5. The Sanscrit department of the High School is not in a flourishing 
state. Two Pandits, of no very eminent ability, impart a very superficial 
knowledge oE Sanscrit to 27 boys, the nominal aim being the Prnjna of the 
Orieutal College Lahore : but during the last 5 years only 1 boy lias appeared 
at even this moderately high Examination, and he failed. The number of 
students but poorly represents the numerous Brahmin families living in' 
Udaipur ; and a desire for learning more of Sanscrit thnn what is necessary 
for the performance of the religious ritual would seem not to exist. Should 
His Highness desire to encourage this branch oflenrning I would suggest that 
Pandits of greater attainments should be engaged, and a larger number of 
scholarships should be granted. 


y 6. Girls' Schools . — The school supported by the State is attended by 
125 girls and compares favorably with similar schools in Rajputana. Four 
teachers are maintained, two of them having been specially trained for the 
purpose. The largo majority of girls 80, are found in the lowest class : they 
marry at an early age and are usually withdrawn after having learnt only the 
very- elements ; but a few remain and in five classes there are 45 girls all 
learning something. Two girls can work Rule of Three sums. All can read 
intelligently and write from dictation ; and to some 17 something of History 
and Geography is taught. The needlework couitnonly found in such schools 
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is here also practised. The school being in the same enclosure as the High 
School receives the benefit of the Head Master’s frequent supervision. 

7. State encouragement of Education. Besides the amount expended 
on the upkeep of Schools tlie State has in a few instances conferred scholar- 
ships enabling boys to proceed with their studies elsewhere and take their 
degrees ; but this has been done in individual cases only. I would suggest that 
this occasional kindness become a principle and that until such time as circum- 
stances warrant the establishment of a College in JJdaipur, State-aid should be 
given each year to selected student's eimbling"tllerrf to pursue a collegiate career. 
Within the last few years 3 natives of Udaipur have passed the M. A. standard, 
and 4 the B. A.* One of these has distinguished himself and his Stnte, first 
of all by gaining the highest place among all the B. A’s of his year at the 
Allahabad University, and secondly by standing first among the L. L. B’s. 
Another has gained the highest place in the Punjab University in the Exa- 
mination for the License in Medicine, Obstetrics and Surgery. Many have 
passed the Intermediate Examination ; 47 the Entrance ; 00 the Middle. This 
is a creditable record, and shows that among the youth of Udaipur are many 
whose services if utilised would prove of the highest advantage to the State. 
By employing them, not only would State-work be more efficiently performed 
and the State be directly and enormously benefited, but the money spent by 
the State would become a profitable investment returning good interest on 
the capital expended. Frequently has the importance of paying regard to 
educational qualifications when filling up appointments been urged upon the 
notice oE His Highness : I find among other Residents Colonel Miles nnd 
Colonel Wyllie laying special insistence upon the propriety nnd wisdom of this 
course : but in practice educational qualifications form in Udaipur no recommen- 
dation for employment : rather the reverse. One M. A. is at present serving as 
Private Secretary to His Highness ; but with this exception no single native 
oE Udaipnr with an M. A. or B. A. d egree finds service in the State ; w hile 
with the exception of a few educational appointments onlj r three State appoint- 
ments seem to have been bestowed on those who have passed the Entrance, 
Jt seems to be held ns a maxim that Stnte work with its mnnifold complexities 
nnd difficulties can best be performed by those who are illiterate and nn- 
’ cultured. So long as this opinion prevails, education can not be expected to 
. thrive ; while the interests both of the State nnd of the inhabitants of the 
State must continue to suffer. 


8. In former years a very excellent system, instituted in 1885, 
obtained whereby all educational matters were considered nnd legislated upon 
by a Committee, presided over by the Mnlmrnnn nnd comprising the Resident 
nnd other Gentlemen — European as well as Native — of experience nnd judgment. 
To this Committee is due the framework of the educational system as it now 
exists ; but since the Committee in 1894 ceased to exist little or nothing has 
been done to extend that framework. There is now practically no controlling 
Agency. An Inspector nominally inspects the village schools, but no officer 
controls him or keeps a watch over his work. Nominally the administration 


of the whole education department is, under 'His Highness, in the hands of 

n PmIiIJo Tnof HnAlmn • Li«> Ti c* > , _ it* 


aDa*ectorpf Public Instruction: bub this ^officer is also Private Secretary to 
highness,:.. besides being/ Secretary- to the Mnhendrnj&ibha;;' Ilis duties 


His 

are - 
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so numerous and multifarious as to render it impossible that lie should adequate- 
ly administer the department. The educational interests of a State are now 
a days of such paramount importance that it is essential to enlist the best 
available Agencies for their control and administration : 1 would therefore 
strongly urge either a return to the former system of a controlling Committee, 
or the appointment of a separate responsible officer as Director of Public Ins- 
truction, with leisure at iiis command, to exert efi'ecth e supervision and control. 

9. Education in the districts is still in the embryonic stage. Out of a 
population of some lOi lakhs, some 1,941 boys are in receipt of some instruc- 
tion ; less than 2 per 1,000 ; whereas the Government of India calculate 15 
per cent of the population to be of a school-going age. Out of 6,044 
towns and villages 37 have a population of over 2,000, 116 of over 1,000: of 
these 39 belong to Jagidars (IS of them having over 2,000) and the 
few schools that are to be found in tbem are elementary and are not inspected. 
In the villages belonging to the State there are 35 schools, mostly Lower 
Primary: 6 aim nominally at -the Upper Primary Standard ; one at Chitor 
teaches a little English of an elementary nature: while at Bhilwnra there is an 
Anglo- Vernacular Middle School doing good work. Payment of fees is limited 
to a charge of one anna from those who do not contribute to the cess. In the 
Hilly Tracts, where the population is scattered and villages of a moderate size 
few there are 2 Primary Schools, but they aie not visited by the Inspector. 
Upon these 35 schools the State spends liberally ; the money would in 
many cases suffice for the provision of a higher standard. Many of the 
teachers too are qualified to teach a higher standard. It seems a pity there- 
fore that a larger number of schools should not teacli up to the Upper Prima- 
ry standard, while the towns of Jahnzpur, Sadri and Kapasin seem to be oE 
sufficient size and prosperity to warrant the opening of Middle- Vernacular 
Schools. Sadri, I am told, would probably welcome the establishment oE English 
classes. I would also suggest the extension oE the Primary School system to 
a larger number of villages of sufficient size : the existing 35 schools very 
inadequately satisfy the educational needs of so large a State as Mewnr ; 
and until the requirements of Jngirdaras well ns of Khalsa villages are satisfied 
the educational system in Mewnr continues imperfect. The people of Mewnr 
are, however, not anxious for education : they are ns n rule, even the Banins . 
and Brahmins, absorbed in agriculture, and tliongh facilities be offered them 
they are slow to take advantage. Where therefore ordinary schools fail to 
attract, it might be advisable to introduce the modified course that the Govern- 
ment of Bengal has recently sanctioned for nse among agriculturists. . 1 • 

10. So long as the education of a district is confined to the Primary 
stage it is impossible to obtain suitable youths competent to fill the numerous 
minor appointments that the State work requires. And so long ns the junior 
official class is illiterate, the country must suffer. In the whole of Mewnr 
there is not a single school wheie Hindi can be learned up to the. Middle 
Standard. Youths of no education readily find employment : In the conferring [ 
of appointments, many of them of a very responsible nature, no regard' seems 
to be given to educational qualifications : consequently there is no incentive 
to self-improvenbiot.- Vernacular Middle Schools ou<riit to be established at 
the largest centres : then if only educated j r ouths were chosen for revenue and 
other appointments a great stimulus would be given to education, the genera 1 
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tone of the official class moral as well as intellectual would be raised, and the 
work of the State would be carried on in a vastly improved fashion. 

The difficulty o£ securing competent teachers is experienced in 
Mewar as elsewhere, No man should be placed in charge of a Primary School 
who has not himself passed the Vernacular Middle Examination : while to 
teach a Vernacular Middle School a man should have received proper training 
in a Normal School. Until such men can be procured locally, good pay will 
have to be offered to induce trained men to accept teacherships. In British 
India, ns in some Native States. the educational service is rendered attractive 
by the bestowal o£ pensions. 

12. The important task o£ Inspection, upon which the well-being o£ 
a system so materially depends, is in Mewar, entrusted to one man who visits 
each of the 35 schools twice a year, reports to His Highness’s Private'Secretary 
who is entitled Director of Public Instruction and, it would seem, spends a goodly 
portion of the year in Udaipur performing duties in connection with that officer. 
There seems to be no testing of his work by a superior officer, no one seeing 
that his inspections are efficiently and honestly carried out. Moreover, such 
schools ns exist in villages belonging to Jngirdnrs and in the Hilly Tracts 
— comprising altogether a very large portion, if not the larger portion of Mewnr — 
remain uninspected : For these reasons, therefore, the system oE Inspection 
would seem to be manifestly far from perfect. Mewar is so large and the 
distances between many of the villages so great that I would suggest the 
appointment of. a second Inspector . An Inspector should visit every school 
in his charge at least 4 times a ye ar, he should not only examine but 
should also guide and advise and lie should spend at least 200 dnys away from 
the capital. I would further suggest that the head educational authority should - 
annually, at convenient centre*!, hold nn examination whereat the merits of 
the boys at the end of the Lower Primary Stage might be tested. 

13. The question of establishing n Nobles’ School for the education of 
the sons of the nobility and gentry of the State is now under consideration ; 
and it is probable that before long arrangements will be mnde whereby 
Udaipur will in this respect he in no degree behind Ivotah, Bikaner and 
Bharatpur. At present, I am told, the State sends one boy for education to the 
Mayo College, Ajmer. 

14. An account of education in Udaipur would be incomplete if no 
mention were made of the schools conducted by the Presbyterian Mission, 
commenced in 1877 an d si nce then so earnestly fostered, chiefly by jhn Revd. 

/Dr. Shepherd. At present there arc on the rolls of these Mission Schools 
41 5. names, of whom 170 are girls. The City school is a Vernacular Primary 
one, att ended by 150 ; and the re is also a small scho ol for 20 Bhils. Until 
quite lately, the number enrolled was 29_L and the aim was the Vernacular 
Middle or Final Standard : but financial exigencies necessitated economics, 
arid — to the loss of Udnipur — the aims of the school have hnd to bo curtailed, 
'and availing off in numbers has ensued. There ar c two village schools fo r 
bpys, teaching 75. O f Girl’s school 2 in the C ity, 3 i n the village s : 

‘ progress in these is not rajpid, but good is being done and . anfxceUonFexample 
: bcing set. 



